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OUT OF MIND 


Donald Dame Concen- 
trates While the Cele- 
brated Dunninger (Right) 
Puts Down with Amazing 
Accuracy the Notes the 
Tenor Is _ Thinking of, 
Proving That a Tenor Can 
Have a Mind and That It 
Can Be Read 























FOR THE WAR FUND 


Dorothy Maynor, Who Sang the National Anthem at the 
Opening of the Drive at a Waldorf Dinner, and Fredric March 












CONGRATULATING NEWLY-WEDS 


Bidu Sayao (Center) with Mr. and Mrs. James Milne Charnley 
at Their Wedding Reception. Mr. Charnley Is Mme. Sayao's 
Accompanist; Mrs. Charnley Is the Former Maria Paloma 
Osmena, Daughter of the Philippine President 
GI'S GREET MEZZO FROZEN NORTH 
Enya Gonzales, Philippine Soprano, 
with Eskimos in One Stop of Her 
Ten-Week USO Tour of Labrador 
and Greenland 













Helen Olheim with a Reception Commit- 

tee When She Arrived in Washington 

to Sing with the Army Air Forces Band. 

An Audience of 12,000 Heard the Metro- 
politan Singer 
















GRAVE AND 
GAY 


Karin Branzell with 
Her Dog, Penny, in 
Marlboro Beach, Me. 
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COLLEAGUES 

James Levey of the Hart House 

Quartet (Right) and Leon Kofman, 

Montreal Violinist, on a Saguenay 
Trip 


CELEBRITIES OVERSEAS 

When Two USO Units Meet in the Sout 

Pacific, You Have, from the Left, Larr 

Adler, June Bruner, Henry Jackson 

Agnes Davis, Rand Smith, Jack Benny 

Marguerite Jackino, Stephan Hero 
Martha Tilton and Carole Landis 





SOLDIER SCION 

Guglielmo Sabatini, Philadelphia 

and Trenton Conductor, with His 

Son, Sgt. William F. Sabatini of the 
Army Air Forces 
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“Faust” to Open 
Metropolitan Season 
on Nov. 27 


“Meistersinger”, “Gioconda”, “Cog 
d’Or”, “Lohengrin”, “Fidelio”, “Don 
Giovanni” Return to Repertoire— 
New Singers Join Company 


YOUNOD’S “Faust”, the work which opened 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 1883, 
will inaugurate the opera’s 60th season on Nov 
27, it was announced by General Manager Ed 
ward Johnson at a press conference on Oct. 
9. The cast will include Licia Albanese as 
Marguerite, Raoul Jobin as Faust, Ezio Pinza 
as Mephistopheles, and Martial Singher as Val 
entin. Wiltred Pelletier, who will celebrate 
25 years with the company this season, will con 
duct. 

Mr. Johnson disclosed that Prokofieff’s ““War 
and Peace” will not receive its premiere here 
this year, as had been hoped, because of the in 
sistence of the Soviet Government that the first 
performance take place in Moscow. 

While there will be no new productions, six 
works not heard for several seasons will return 
to the repertoire. They are: “Die Meister- 
singer” (last heard in 1939-40) with George 
Szell conducting and Herbert Janssen in the 
role of Hans Sachs; “La Gioconda” (last 
heard in 1939-40) with Zinka Milanov in the 
title role; “Fidelio” (last heard in 1939-41) ; 
“Le Coq d’Or,” (last heard in 1941-42) to be 
conducted by Emil Cooper, in a new English 
version; “Don Giovanni” (last heard in 1942- 
43) and “Lohengrin” in which Helen Traubel 
will make her first appearance as Elsa. 

Mr. Johnson indicated that “Falstaff,” be- 
cause of lack of popular interest, would be 
dropped this year, but that “Pelléas et Meéli- 
sande” and probably “Salome” will be retained. 
The Wagnerian “Ring,” uncut, will be given in 
a special series and “Parsifal” as usual will be 
heard on Good Friday afternoon and in addi- 
tional performances. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, owing to his absence 
in England, will not conduct the first part of 
the season though there is a possibility of his 
return after January. Bruno Walter, who is 
on a year’s vacation, may appear later in the 
season to conduct certain special performances, 
possibly including “Fidelio.” 

Mr. Cooper, who as guest conductor last 
season led “Parsifal” and the revival of “‘Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” will be a regular member of the 
conductorial staff, and Erich Leinsdorf, recently 
honorably discharged from the U. S. Army, 
will return as guest conductor, to lead ‘Tristan 
und Isolde,” “Lohengrin” and “The Marriage 
of Figaro.” Other newcomers on the con- 
ductorial staff will be Karl Kritz, a native of 
Vienna who has been heard in European centers 
as well as in this country, and Wolfgang 
Martin, of Mannheim, who has conducted in 

(Continued on page 4) 








Due to the critical manpower shortage and 
other problems of New York printers and 
engravers, the September issue of MusICAL 
\MERICA was late in reaching subscribers. We 
regret the delay and beg the indulgence of our 
readers for wartime conditions which are be- 
yond our control. 
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Newcomers to the Metropolitan Opera 





With Edward Johnson Are, from the Left, Seated, Florence Kirk, Mimi Benzell, Blanche Thebom, Regina Resnik 
and Martha Lipton. Standing, Morton Bowe, William Hargrave and Richard Manning. Hugh Thompson Was 


Unable to Be Present for the Photograph. 


Welcome Opera Week 


in Buffalo 


Philadelphia La Scala Company Opens 
Its Season with Five Sold-out Houses 
—Made Possible by Adam Company 
Opera Foundation 


By BENNO ROSENHEIMER 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Fr NHE Buffalo Grand Opera Festival pre- 
sented five completely sold-out perform- 
ances by the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company under the guidance of Fran- 
cesco Pelosi in Kleinhans Hall between Sept. 
23 and 26. These were the opening perform- 
ances of the company’s 1944 season. Benja- 
man Altieri was stage director and the guest 
artists who appeared included Grace Moore, 
Armand Tokatyan, Alexander Sved, Hilda 
Reggiani, Giovanni Martinelli, Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Nino Martini, Bruna Castagna and Sid- 
ney Rayner. 

“Tosca”, the opening opera, was magnifi- 
cently presented. Miss Moore sang the title 
role, Mr. Tokatyan, Cavaradossi, and Mr. 
Sved, Scarpia. Giuseppe Bamboschek conduct- 
ed. “La Traviata”, the Sunday matinee per- 
formance, presented Miss Reggiani as the un- 
happy Violetta. Her sincere, dramatic inter- 
pretation of the role won her ovations at the 
close of each act. She was supported by Fran- 
co Perulli as Alfredo and Mr. Sved as Ger- 
mont. Again Mr. Bamboschek conducted. 

(Continued on page 8) 











San Francisco Audiences 
Hail Opera Series 


Capacity Houses Mark Twenty-second 
Season with Merola Conducting— 
“Aida”, “Forza”, “Martha” and 
“Boheme” Given 





By Marsory M, FIisHer 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

*AN FRANCISCO’S 22nd opera season 

opened Sept. 29 with “Aida” under the 
baton of Gaetano Merola, to whose executive 
talent San Francisco owes the fact that it has 
the second oldest opera company in the United 
States. As usual, the War Memorial Opera 
House was filled to overflowing with a crowd 
that appeared a bit dressier than at any time 
since Pearl Harbor, but one in which former 
box-holders had relinquished no less than three 
boxes to the Opera Guild for the use of men 
and women in the armed services. 

The occasion was more gay than grand, for 
the performance was uneven except for the 
magnificent work of Leonard Warren as Amon- 
asro and of Ezio Pinza as the High Priest. 
Stella Roman’s Aida was highly variable vo- 
cally and only adequate histrionically. Frederick 
Jagel’s Radames was “just another”, but Mar- 
garet Harshaw’s Amneris had promise which 
was fulfilled to an appreciable degree in her 
big scene in the fourth act. Lorenzo Alvary 
was excellent as the King of Egypt. Thelma 
Votipka and Alessio de Paolis fulfilled lesser 

(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 


tasks well. Armando Agnini’s staging made a 
grand show to which the chorus and ballet 
made an eftective contribution. 

Practically the same cast was heard two days 
later in a fine performance of “La Forza del 
Destino”. Again it was Mr. Warren as Don 
Carlo and Mr. Pinza as the Abbot who con- 
tributed most vocal richness and dramatic con- 
viction. 

Miss Roman had an impressive success as 
Leonora, Mr. Jagel excelled himself as Don 
Alvaro, Hertha Glaz was a spirited Preziosilla, 
while Salvatore Baccaloni was an inimitable 
Melitone. Mr. Alvary did double duty as the 
Marquis and as Alcade, giving vocal and 
dramatic values to the contrasting roles. Others 
who contributed to the general excellence were 
Thelma Votipka, Mr. de Paolis, George Ce- 
hanovsky and Lelia Gambi. This Verdi opera 
proved the new San Francisco opera chorus 
the best in the company’s history, thanks to 
Kurt Adler who trained it. 

“Martha” served to introduce Bruno Landi, 
whose small but honeyed tenor voice was pleas- 
ant to hear in the part of Lionel. He and 
Licia Albanese accomplished some exquisite 
singing, their voices balancing both in timbre 
and volume, despite the too heavy orchestral 
accompaniment. Miss Glaz scored in the role 
of Nancy, and Lorenzo Alvary gave a suave 
vocal performance as Plunkett. Mr. Baccaloni 
as Sir Tristan, and Charles Goodwin, who dis- 
played a fine resonant bass voice as the Sheriff, 
were fully up to standards and the only addi- 
tional merit one might have asked for was the 
English language. Bit parts were well sung by 
Georgia Gianopulos, Kathleen Lawlor and 
Nevart Levon. 

“La Bohéme” drew an enormous audience to 
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Metropolitan Plans 


(Continued from page 3) 


Berlin and Vienna as well as in smaller Ger- 
man cities. He has been heard as an orchestral 
conductor in this country, also over the radio 
and with the New Opera Company’s produc- 
tion of “Rosalinda.” Other conductars include 
George Szell, Wilfred Pelletier, Karl Riedel, 
Frank St. Leger and Cesare Sodero. Members 
of the musical staff include Kurt Adler, Otello 
Ceroni, Pietro Cimara, Antonio dell’Orefice, 
Victor Trucco, Hermann Weigert and Felix 
Wolfes. 

New singers joining the company are: Mimi 
Benzell, soprano, a native of Bridgeport, Conn., 
a three-year scholarship holder at the David 
Mannes School. She recently sang in Mozart 
operas in Mexico City under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

Morton Bowe, tenor, born in Plainfield, N. J., 
an Auditions of the Air winner, who has sung 
over the air and in leading operatic roles in 
various places besides conducting “Die Fleder- 
maus” recently in St. Paul. 

William Hargrave, baritone, born in Philadel- 
phia. He made his operatic debut as Monterone 
with the Hollywood Civic Opera and is soloist 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Florence Kirk, soprano, also a Philadelphian. 
Her debut was in “Amelia Goes to the Ball” in 
Philadelphia. She sang Lady Macbeth in the 
New Opera Company’s production of Verdi’s 
“Macbeth.” Besides appearing with the Chicago 
and St. Louis companies and with symphony 
orchestras, she has sung in opera in Mexico 
City and South America. 

Martha Lipton, contralto, a native New 
Yorker, has sung over the air and with sym- 
phony orchestras. She sang leading roles in 
three of the New Opera Company’s produc- 
tions. 
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San Francisco Opens Gala Opera Series 


Just Before the Curtain in Verdi's "Forza del 
Destino" Armando Agnini (Left) and Gaetano 
Merola Greet Stella Roman. 


the first “pop” performance which had Miss 
Albanese and Charles Kullman as the young 
sweethearts and Francesco Valentino, Mr. Ce- 
hanovsky and Mr. Pinza as the other Bo- 
hemians. Virginia MacWatters made her local 
debut as Musetta. It was most promising, and 
highly auspicious for her coming performances. 
The rest of the cast was Mr. Baccaloni—a 
plentiful supply for both Benoit and Alcindoro! 
What more could one ask? The “Boheme” set- 


Richard Manning, tenor, a native of England 
and a former student at both Oxtord and Cam- 
bridge. He appeared in oratorio and in broad- 
casts also with orchestra in Montreal. He is 
a Juilliard Fellowship winner. 

Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, born in 
Canton, Ohio, started her career as an ac- 
companist and made her New York concert 
debut last season in the Town Hall. She has 
appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Regina Resnik, soprano, born in New York, 
appeared as Lady Macbeth with the New Opera 
Company and was for two years heard in lead- 
ing roles in Mexico City. She is an Auditions 
of the Air winner. 

Hugh Thompson, baritone, a native of Ta- 
coma. His operatic debut was made in the 
name-part of “The Marriage of Figaro” in 
Chautauqua in 1939, and he has sung leading 
roles with the Chicago, San Carlo, San Fran- 
cisco and New Opera Companies. He is an 
Auditions of the Air winner. 

It is reported that despite a doubled Federal 
tax, there is already a 10% increase in subscrip- 
tions over last season. An innovation in the 
house will be special desks installed by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild at the sides of the 
balconies with low desk-lights. 





Opera Guild Holds First ° 
of Season’s Meetings 


The first meeting of the season of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild was held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Pierre on Oct. 10. Lucrezia Bori 
presided and introduced Mrs. August Belmont, 
the Guild’s founder. 

Guests of honor at the meeting were Edward 
Johnson and Jarmila Novotna. A brief musical 
program was given by Mimi Benzell and Wil- 
liam Hargrave 

Plans were made for the celebration of the 
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Photos by R. Strohmeyer 





Margaret Harshaw, Ezio Pinza and Frederick Jagel of 


the “Aida Cast Chat Backstage 


tings, like those for “Forza del Destino”, are 
among the best the company possesses and Mr. 
Agnini or somebody always manages to invent 
bits of new business to give a fresh aspect to 
to familiar scenes. 

The failure of George Schick to arrive and 
the death early in the Summer of Angelo Cana- 
rutto have thrown the conducting burden upon 
Mr. Merola who has directed all the per- 
formances thus far with varying degrees ot 
impressiveness. So far, only the matinee of 
“Forza del Destino” (the best of all perform- 
ances to date) has had anything less than a 
capacity house. “La Bohéme” had the largest 
number of standees and only standing room 1s 
available for forthcoming performances. 


tenth anniversary of the organization, which 
will be held in January, and other matters ot 
business were discussed. 


Metropolitan Selects 


New Press Director 


Margaret Carson Will Guide Pub- 
lic Relations — Union Challenges 
Appointment 


The appointment of Margaret Carson as press 
representative of the Metropolitan Opera for the 
coming year was announced on Oct. 2 by Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the company, and 
precipitated a union dispute. Miss Carson, who 
heads an agency bearing her name at 366 Madison 
Ave., is not a member of the Association of The- 
atrical Agents and Managers, AFL, but stated that 
she was willing to join, if she could find the neces 
sary three members to endorse her application 
Oliver M. Sayler, business agent for the union, as 
serted that not only was Miss Carson’s appointment 
a challenge to the union, but also claimed that the 
house manager and company manager should also 
be members of the union. 

The Metropolitan declared that it had no me! 
in those exact positions and that the duties of th 
house manager are taken by Hugh Brown, supe! 
intendent, and those of the company manager by 
Mr. Johnson, by Edward Ziegler, or Earle Lewis 
all officers of the Metropolitan Opera Association 
It also said that the ATAM must be certified by th 
War Labor Board as having jurisdiction over thos 
positions. 

Miss Carson, the new publicity director, is 
graduate of the University of Toledo and re 
ceived her Master’s degree from Ohio State Uni 
versity. She was a faculty member of the Uni 
versity of Kansas City and publicity director of th 


Toledo Community Chest before coming to New 


York to handle public relations for artists and or 
ganizations. 
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Four Major Orchestras Open Seasons 





Rodzinski Launches 


New York Series 
By Rona.p F. Eyer 


N evening of turns and surprises, 
£4 with a touch of vaudeville at the 
end, marked the opening of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony’s 103rd 
season on the evening of Oct. 5 in 
Carnegie Hall. Artur Rodzinski, the 
orchestra’s musical director, was at 
the helm and he steered what was in 
certain ways a remarkable course 
through the following program: 


Passacaglia in C Minor. . Bach-Respighi 


Symphony No. 7 in A....... Beethoven 
“‘Sea-Drift”’ Carpenter 


(First performance of revised version) 


Suite from 
“Der Rosenkavalier’’...... R. Strauss 
(First performance) 


The biggest news of the evening, so 
far as this writer is concerned, was 
the orchestra itself. It is essentially 
the same in personnel as last season, 
the only important changes being the 
advancement of Leonard Rose to the 
first chair of the cellos, succeeding 
Joseph Schuster, and the appointment 
of Carl Stern, formerly of NBC, as 
assistant first cellist and Ralnh Puletz 
as alternating solo horn. But it is an 
entirely different orchestra in spirit, 
iu its conception of ensemble and, to a 
lesser degree, the kind of tone quality 
it produces. 


Genuine Co-operative Effort 


The discord engendered by union 
difficulties which was so clearly re- 
flected in the performances last year, 
has now disappeared. The orchestra 
is once more a community of musi- 
cians bent upon an artistic purpose. 
This means that the individual choirs 
are listening to each other once more 
and that there is genuine co-operative 
effort to obtain the best possible per- 
formance. Particularly among the 
woodwinds there is a unanimity of 
attack and release and an agreement 
on pitch that has not been present for 
many a day. The strings, too, are 
more a unit than they have been in a 
very lore time. 

The over-all timbre of the organ- 
ization may be described as brilliant— 
sometimes so brilliant in climaxes as 
to be garish. The dynamic range is 
tremendous. Such fortissimos as were 
piled up in the “Rosenkavalier” music, 
for instance, aré not heard in Carne- 
gie Hall from any other orchestra. 
But the range extends gratifyingly in 
the other direction as well. For an 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Artur Rodzinski Leads the Philharmonic-Symphony in a Surprising Encore 
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Bricken Begins 
First Seattle Year 


By NAN D. BRONSON 


SEATTLE. 
iy BRICKEN _ impressively 
launched his first season as res- 
ident conductor of the Seattle Symph- 
ony Orchestra Oct. 2 with a Fanfare 
from the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, 
followed by the National Anthem. 
The first half of the program was 
devoted to Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
Overture and to Prokofieft’s Classical 
Symphony. The ingratiating melo- 
dies of the familiar “Coriolanus” were 
played with variety of color. Meticu- 
lous care in rehearsing was plainly 
evident in precise attack, sharp con- 
trasts, virile climaxes. It was the 
first performance of the Prokofieff 
composition here. The technical dif- 
ficulties of the clever symphony were 
performed with a surety and mastery 
unexpected so early in the season. 
Naturally, greatest interest cen- 
tered in the soloist, Gunnar Johansen. 
The Brahms Concerto in B Flat was 
also a “first” in Seattle. Mr. Johan- 
sen did some splendid playing, fluent 
and lyrical, especially gratifying in the 
second and third movements. Since his 
appearance here three ago, he 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Above, 
Carl Bricken 


Left, 
Serge Koussevitzky 
Right, 
Eugene Ormandy 
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Ormandy at Helm 
in Philadelphia 


By WiLuiAM E. SmitH 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HE opening concerts of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s 45th season 
took place in the Academy of Music 
on Sept. 29 and 30 and Oct. 2 under 
Eugene Ormandy’s leadership. With 
Brahms’ E Minor Symphony as the 
principal contribution, the program 
for all three dates was the same. 
Other numbers included Kodaly’s 
Concerto for Orchestra; Debussy’s 
“Nuages” and “Fétes”, and Ravel's 
“Daphnis and Chloe” Suite No. 2. 
On the occasion of its first local per- 
formances, the Kodaly piece impressed 
as quite pleasing in musical substance. 
melodic and rhythmic patterns, and 
liveliness of pace, with much to ad- 
mire in the orchestration. A _ one- 
movement work, the Concerto was 
written by the noted Hungarian com- 
poser for the Golden Jubilee season 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and had its premiere in 1941 under 
the late Frederick Stock. 

Following the Sept. 29 concert there 
was a public reception for Mr. Or- 
mandy in the Academy of Music Foy- 
er, arranged by Orville H. Bullitt, 
president, and other officers of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association to 
honor the conductor on the season’s 
inaugural and in recognition of his 
triumphs during the past summer as 
guest-director of various Australian 
orchestras. 

The Orchestra’s personnel this sea- 
son numbered 102 playing members, 
including almost all of the principals 
of previous years. In the absence of 
Sol Schoenbach, now in military serv- 
ice, Ferdinand del Negro has moved 
up to the post of first bassoonist and 
a new addition to the section is Adel- 
chi Angelucci, formerly with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. Owen 
Lusak and Tibor Zelig, violinists, also 
are fresh recruits from the National 
Symphony. New violists are Max 
Aronoff and Leonard Frantz, the 
former well-known through associa- 
tion with the Curtis String Quartet. 
Others enrolled this year are Joseph 
Druian, cellist; Burnett F. Atkinson, 
flutist, formerly with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, and George D. Rowe, 
clarinetist, an acquisition from the 
Cleveland Orchestra. At present 13 
Philadelohia Orchestra members are 
in the armed forces. 








Native Work Played 
by Koussevitzky 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 
BOSTON. 
“THE concert season in Boston was 
formally opened Oct. 6 in Sym- 
phony Hall, when the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky presented the 
first program of the 64th season. 

In accordance with the policy which 
he has followed over a period of years, 
Dr. Koussevitzky again gave the 
American composer recognition upon 
the program, this time singling out 
William Schuman’s “Prayer in Time 
of War” for a first performance in 
Boston. The new work was preceded 
by the Beethoven Symphony No. 3 
and was followed by the Second Suite 
from “Daphnis et Chloe”. 

It was a conventional program, gen- 
erally speaking, yet once again the lis- 
tener felt the little touches here and 


there which set Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
interpretations apart. The second 
movement of the Beethoven was a 


freshly studied performance, without 
the exaggerated tempi which some- 
times appear in it. 

Although Mr. Schuman first called 
his work “Prayer-1943" which he 
completed the latter part of 1942, he 
has apparently tied it in with current 
events by re-titling it “Prayer in Time 
of War”. The work has had several 


performances by various orchestras, 
notably the Pittsburgh Symphony 
and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. In the program notes 
provided by John N. Burk, the young 
composer is quoted as warning the 
listener that this “is not program 


music in the usual sense of that over- 
worked term.” 

While Mr. Schuman does not seem 
always to have realized completely 
the delineation of his deeply felt emo- 
tion, the “Prayer” nevertheless con 
tains many moving measures. 


American Composer Honored 


It would seem on first hearing, that 
Dr. Koussevitzky had paid the com- 
poser a tremendous compliment and 
that no finer performance could be 
hoped for by the young American. 
Mr. Schuman was present to take a 
bow in response to the spontaneous 
applause which followed the perform- 
ance. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s manner with the 
Ravel item is well known, not only 
in this city but elsewhere as well, 
and all the legitimate orchestral tricks 
of which our conductor is master were 
again in evidence. The same shim- 
mering tone enhanced the performance 
and the same perfection of ensemble 
again roused admiration. 

As usual, there was a standing sa- 
lute to the conductor upon his ap- 
pearance, and there was also gener- 
ous applause for Richard Burgin, 
Concert-master and Associate Direc- 
tor. 

A correction should be made re- 
garding the new Sunday series of con- 
certs which the orchestra undertakes 
for the first time this winter. It was 
at first planned to make these pro- 
grams identical with those of the Mon- 
day night concerts, but it has now 
seemed wise to separate the perform- 
ances and present different programs. 
Thus, these Sunday programs will fall 
on Oct. 22, Dec. 24, Jan. 28, Mar. 4, 
April 1 and April 22. The Monday 
concerts will be given in other weeks. 
Dr. Koussevitzky will conduct the 
major portion of the concerts, and 
George Szell and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
will appear as guests. 
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Los Angeles Scene of Four- 
Day Meeting of Forums 
and Concerts — Eminent 
Speakers Stress Need of 
Music in Community—Dis- 
cussions Are Lively 


By Isaspe. Morse JONES 


LOS ANGELES 


HE purpose of the Institute 
on Music in Contemporary 
Life, held at the University 
of California campus from Sept. 14 
to 17, according to James Hilton 
was, “. .. a meeting of musicians— 
not to compete, but to confer—not 
to glorify the individual, but to 
stress the importance of music in 
the community—not to stimulate a 
united public interest in music as 
luxury merchandise, but to stress 
the need of a vastly greater public, 
for music as a part of life itself, and 
especially as a part of the kind of 
life that the world of today expects 
tomorrow.” 

The Musicians Congress, a group 
of Hollywood musicians in the stu- 
dios and writing for publications, 
which co-sponsored this meeting of 
three days and four nights of 
forums and concerts with the Uni- 
versity, Lawrence Morton and 
Prof. Walter Rubsamen, co-chair- 
men, grew out of the Writers Con- 
gress held in the same place in 


1943. 
“Don’t Take Past for Model” 


“Today, in all the arts,” said Mr. 
Hilton further, “greatness can only 
come by thinking ahead—and not 
backwards. It is true that we have 
no musical composers today, and 
no writers, either, as great as some 
who have lived in the past. But 
that does not mean that we should 
take the past as our model . . . and 
if the music of today is to flourish 
at all, it must become part of a 
modern society that also does not 
take the past as a model. 


“For the future we face is one in 
which the arts must step out of the 
scarcity market and become aware 
of itself, not as a luxury for the 
few, but as a need for the many. 


“Hollywood is not such a bad 
place as it is sometimes painted by 
those who have travelled far—or 
perhaps too far. In the realm of 
music it has already developed 
something that may, in the fullness 
of time, be regarded as a new art 
form. Hollywood may not yet ac- 
cept the full implications of art as 
an integral part of the good life— 
but at least it has rejected the idea 
of art as a specialized tidbit for 
those who have made a good living. 
Hollywood—the name, as you all 
know, is not that of a place, but of 
a state of mind. Here in Holly- 
wood a group of artists, craftsmen, 
practitioners of music, have been 
meeting together at a university to 
discuss their problems and difficul- 
ties in a spirit of common aware- 
ness and common responsibility. 


“This idea of being part of the 
world, of being participants instead 
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First Music Congress Held on Coast 






On the Platform at a Session of the Institute on Music in Contemporary Life, from the Left: Walter Rubsamen, U.C.LA. 
Art Department; John Dunn of OWI; Lawrence Morton, Co-chairman with Mr. Rubsamen of the Institute; Lt. James 
Thurmond of the Navy; Emil Ludwig; Dean Edwin A. Lee of U.C.L.A.; Paul Green and Donald Ferguson (with Script in 


of merely spectators in the world’s 
struggle, runs through the speeches 
that have been made like a Wagner- 
ian leit-motiv, and who, in these 
days having eyes to see the future, 
can deny its fundamental truth? 
But in the realm of music it seems 
to me that this truth has two levels. 
There is the obvious aid that music 
can give to the tactics of the strug- 
gle—but beyond such purely tacti- 
cal use, there is the deeper strategy 
of the eternal war for the soul of 
man... for the final and lasting 
emancipation of the human poten- 
tial, for the unloosing of all those 
chains of custom and prejudices by 
which the life of man is made need- 
lessly unhappy. It would be a sad 
world in which we could march 
even to victory without a song.” 


Pre-Congress Discussion 


In a pre-Congress discussion led 
by Leopold Stokowski, the necessity 
of a plan for a Minister of Fine 
Arts in Washington was expressed 
and the eminent conductor spoke 
of zoning the country and support- 
ing a Federal Orchestra in each 
of four districts. 

At the opéning session a chorus 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., and the 
University A Cappella Choir sang 
songs of the United Nations: “I 
Wonder as I Wander” by Folk- 
lorist Niles; three songs of New 
China with indeterminate intervals, 
Song of the Great Wall, Sword 
Blade March and March of the 
Volunteers; an evanescent English 
song, “I Love My Love” by Holst, 
and the Red Cavalry Song by Lev 
Knipper. At noon, Sept. 15, Dr. 
Laurence A. Petran, University 
organist and also teacher of mathe- 
matics and philosophy, played a 
program of old classical and roman- 
tic compositions. In the afternoon, 
works by Los Angeles composers, 
Joseph Achron, Miklos Rozsa, 
Willy Stahl and Clifford Vaughan 
were presented by Lillian Steuber, 
pianist, the women voices of the 
University A Cappella Choir, a 
string quartet and Clarence Mader, 
organist. For the Saturday after- 
noon hour of music preceding the 
forums, Dr. George Stewart Mc- 
Manus of the University music 
faculty, played the second Hinde- 
mith piano sonata. Eudice Sha- 
piro, violinist, Virginia Majewski, 





Hand) of the University of Minnesota 


violist and Lina Di Fiore gave the 
chamber music of Werner Josten, 
Frederick Jacobi on this program 
and a Divertimento by Ernst Toch, 
the afternoon preceding. 

On the last day, the busiest day 
as there were forums from 9:30 in 
the morning until 11:30 at night 
with hundreds of people in attend- 
ance, a recital of songs by Belva 
Kibler, mezzo-soprano, and _ the 
musicologist Gerhard Albersheim, 
included the composers: Prokofieff, 
Bartok, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, who 
was present, Eric Zeisl, Niles, 
Mahler, Korngold, Ravel, Barber 
and Vaughan Williams. Louis 
Kaufman and Ingolf Dahl gave an 
intelligent reading of Aaron Cop- 
land’s Violin Sonata and Mr. Dahl’s 
“Music for Brass Instruments” met 
with approval during the closing 
session. The Brodetsky Ensemble 
played Quincy Porter’s Third 
Quartet and the Beethoven Septet. 


Forums Give Real Flavor 


But the concerts were incidental. 
Many of the papers laboriously 
prepared and even more labored in 
their reading, by eminent profes- 
sors who talk of music but do not 
make it themselves, were passed 
over with scant attention. They 
will all be printed in a book to be 
issued in about six months. An 
added benefit of this Congress will 
then be derived. But the full flavor 
of this meeting was in the discus- 
sions entered into by old and young 
after the forums. They went on 
for hours. 

Dean Edwin A. Lee of the School 
of Education was the host. Mr. 
Rubsamen introduced a notable ar- 
ray of speakers from all over the 
country and spoke of the desire to 
continue the association. Chairman 
Morton declared the congress to be 
proof that music can and does 
flourish under a democracy. 

Among those who contributed 
much of interest to the forums were 
Donald Ferguson of the University 
of Minnesota; John C. Kendel of 
Denver ; Gilbert Chase, NBC Music 
Supervisor; Karl Wecker, Manag- 
ing Director of Hollywood Bowl; 
Paul Green, author; Ernst Toch, 
composer; Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Chairman of the Music for Inter- 
national Amity Forum; Will Ear- 
hart of Pittsburgh; Paul Amadeus 





Pisk; Arnold Small, and many 
others. With as many as _ four 
forums occurring simultaneously 
each day, it was impossible for one 
reviewer to attend them all. 


Ludwig Stirs Controversy 


Emil Ludwig was the most noted 
speaker of the opening session oi 
the Congress and his remarks con- 
cerning music under a democratic 
civilization were strictly from a his- 
torian’s point of view. He said: 
“History shows that all great music 
was created under tyrants, kings 
and autocrats. English music was 
great under Elizabeth and not under 
Cromwell. From Mozart to Brahms 
all great musicians enjoyed the 
favor of autocrats. The only piece 
of music that came out of the 
French Revolution was the Mar- 
seillaise, 

“Even the present dictators, Mus- 
solini, Stalin and Hitler, all of 
whom have discussed music with 
me, told me they love 2nd appreciate 
good music.” 

Calling for less attention to prod- 
igies and increased help for the ma- 
ture performer, Artur Rubinstein 
also deplored the “star” system 
which is building concert manage- 
ment into big business. Supporting 
contentions of John Crown, pianist 
and member of the faculty at the 
University of Southern California, 
Rubinstein cited the prevalence of 
numerous small opera and concert 
halls and both agreed that a popu- 
lar sponsorship of small groups is 
necessary if the artists without 
“name” were to succeed. Morton 
Gould, talking on “Music on the 
Air” agreed that there was too 
little opportunity for the composer 
to gain practical experience and 
stressed the need for workshops in 
the arts. 

“The church seems to have lost 
the power to thunder against evil”, 
said Warren D. Allen, head of 
music at Stanford, discussing 
church music. “I, for one, doubt 
that that hard-hearted administra- 
tor, Gregory the Great, would per- 
mit his name to be given to a 
sweetly cultural interpretation of 
psalming. We are not meeting the 
challenge but coming down to the 
level of saccharine commercialism. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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MEET THE COMPOSER: 


(10) Paul Creston 


Early Adventures in Scientific Bypaths Pay 
Dividends to the Musician of Today 


By 
FRANCES QUAINTANCE EATON 


T is perhaps just as well that 
] Paul Creston abandoned one of 

the bypaths which he followed 
as a youngster before he became 
convinced that all roads lead to 
music. At the age of 14, he was 
seriously practicing hypnotism. It 
would cause some consternation in 
the music world if it were thought 
that conductors played his music 
because they had fallen under a 
spell or that audiences were more 
than usually rapt in listening to it. 

In the public library, where the 
lad should have paid rent for the 
time spent and the books consumed 
by his greedy mind, he found a 
tome called “Home Fun”, contain- 
ing a chapter on this mysterious 
art. With a friend he tried it out 
and it worked. So, with the fierce 
energy and concentrated application 
which have marked his drive 
towards achievement in every path 
he has pursued, he read more books, 
and soon was able to prove that 
there was something in mind read- 
ing, space traveling and thought 
transference. 


No Hypnotics Today 


But we hasten to assure conduc- 
tors, performers and listeners. Paul 
Creston has nothing more to do 
with hypnotism. His success as a 
composer is built on merit without 
the benefit of any kind of legerde- 
main. 

Today he is as single-minded for 
music as any one of his colleagues, 
but into his profession he has 
poured an amazing profusion of ex- 
perience. The man of 38 works 
day and night at composing, in 
radio or in the scientific research 
which is an outgrowth of those 
adolescent experiments. 





Jean Emery 

With His Two Sons: Joel, Six, and Tim- 

othy, Two, in Front of Their New House 
at Tuckahoe 
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The 14-year-old had a_ passion 
for knowledge. Hypnotism wasn’t 
the only odd branch on the tree. 
At one time he studied graphology, 
the science of analyzing handwrit- 
ing; at another astrology. He still 
believes that stars have something 
to do with influencing our lives, 
but he is not convinced that the 
science is formulated as yet, nor 
that the interpreters of it are on the 
right track. Natural therapy, musi- 
cal therapy, Yogi and cryptography 
were other fascinating fields for 
him, and still have corners in his 
mind of many rooms. He has in- 
vented musical cyphers and three 
systems of musical shorthand. One 
of these he intends to use himself. 
It isn’t difficult to learn, he says— 
uot worse than ordinary shorthand, 
if that is any comfort. He learned 
the latter the hard way. Sending 
for a correspondence course, he dis- 
covered that the family budget 
couldn’t stretch to cover the cost of 
the books, so he copied out the en- 
tire texts in five days and nights 
and sent them back. He’s not very 
proud of this, but pleads youth as 
an excuse. 

Like so many in his profession, 
the second-generation Italian boy, 
living with his house-painter father, 
his mother and brother on 28th St., 
early felt the tug of music on his 
emotions. Brother got a violin; 
younger brother did all the home 
work on it. When papa saw that 
he was serious, they acquired a ten- 


dollar piano. He stopped high 
school after two years to go to 
work. For five years he got up 


early enough to practice a couple 
of hours before the 9 to 5 job, prac- 
ticed in the evenings, studied until 
2 or 3 in the morning. 

“If Edison could get along on 
four hours sleep, I thought I could, 
too,” he said. “But I paid the pen- 
alty in trying to keep awake at the 
rare concert I went to. And when 
I was working late, I’d smoke cof- 
fee beans”. 


Né Guttoveggio 


Also like many in music, he was 
born with a name which promised 
to make his life complicated. It 
was not Paul Creston who saw the 
light of day on Oct. 10. 1906, but 
Joseph Guttoveggio. Mother still 
calls him Joe, but to his intimates 
he is Cress. The nickname came 
before the name, and dates from his 
appearance in a play as a character 
named Crespino. A _ good friend 
thought up the Creston; the Paul 
was an afterthought. This mo- 
mentous change occurred when he 
was 15. 

Also at that ripe age, he made an- 
other portentous discovery. Work- 
ing then at the reception desk in 
McFadden Publications, he had 
plenty of time to assemble precious 
scientific scrapbooks from maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, and he 





After the Long 
Mental Prepara- 
tion, He Gets 
Down to Work 
at the Piano 


also could watch the comings and 
goings of the secretary to the man- 
aging editor. Her name was Louise 
Gotto, a dark-haired, vivacious 
beauty who was the personification 
of grace to young Cress. 

In his collection of photographs, 
there is one of a soulful young man, 
inscribed “to my divine treasure”. 

“How did you ever get it back?” 
we asked him. 

“I married the girl I gave it to,” 
he answered. 


Courtship at Fifteen 


It took him a year to win her— 
that is, “to get her promise”. They 
were married four years later when 
he was 20. In the meantime, she 
had found more congenial sur- 
roundings than McFadden’s in 
Martha Graham’s dance group, and 
he had gone on to other jobs with 
the Irving Bank in the Foreign Ex- 
change Department and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
still following his gruelling sched- 
ule of staying awake 19 or 20 hours 
a day and cramming his mind with 
knowledge that might come _ in 
handy some day. Then he got his 
first musical job, as a theater or- 


ganist. 
They spent their brief honey- 
moon in Woodstock, N. Y. After 


several more years of working with 
Graham, Louise exchanged dancing 
for motherhood—equally strenuous, 
her husband believes. Both the 
Crestons are dark, but both were 
blonde in childhood. Both are 
short and Mr. Creston does not 
mind if you say he looks like a 
prizefighter. Their two children, 
Joel who is six and Timothy two, 
have fair hair. The boys are sturdy 
and overflowing with the energy 
which they have inherited. Papa 
composes “around them” more 
often than not. 

The children are already condi- 
tioned to music, what with selected 
radio programs and records. They 
react to “modern” music with 
this comment: “That’s like Daddy 
writes.” 

After some years of fairly con- 
gested apartment living, in New 
York and Long Island, the Cres- 
tons have bought their own house 
in Tuckahoe, N. Y., with a yard 
for the boys to romp in, a room 
large enough for a beautiful concert 
grand piano and another room 
small enough for a study, in which 
shelves and files are neatly ar- 








ranged and everything is to hand. 
They are somewhat disturbed be- 


cause their modern furniture, de- 
signed for a three-room apartment, 
does not fill the spaces, and further- 
more does not exactly go with the 
Dutch Colonial style of the only 
house they were able to find. 
They moved in on Tuesday, Sept. 
12. In the usual confusion which 
attends moving and settling in, 
they were worn out with arranging 
furniture and unpacking, when, on 
Thursday night, Mr. Creston de- 
cided he had to work a little, and 
Mrs. Creston went upstairs. It was 
raining hard, and the wind was 
high, but their radio was not con- 
nected and they noticed nothing, 
until the ceiling burst and a deluge 
came down on Mr. Creston, sitting 
at the dining room table—the only 
clear space he had to work. He 
thought the bathroom upstairs was 
leaking. That’s all they knew of 
the hurricane to that moment. 
They haven't much time for 
social life these days, nor for the 
theater, nor sports. Since certain 
friends of a pinkish hue tried to 
draw them into activities of which 
they did not approve, politics play 
little part in their lives. A favorite 
hobby, photography, has also been 
allowed to languish. Mr. Creston 
was always on the shooting end 
of the camera, and consequently 
has little to offer in the way of in- 
formal snapshots including himself. 
The one used with this article had 
to be taken specially, to be up to 





date. The house and children keep 
Louise occupied. In place of the 
tennis and swimming which are 


Mr. Creston’s favorite sports, he is 
getting plenty of exercise digging 
drains and doing other household 
chores. 

Both have always loved the thea- 
ter, and young Cress thought of 
writing plays in those fertile teens. 
But essays and poems were his only 
literary output then, although he 
had started a novel at the age of 
13. He feels that it had an H. G. 
Wells touch in that it predicted the 
marvels of radio before they really 
materialized. The opus was enti- 
tled “The Brendon Mystery”, and 
it dealt with a man who had a per- 
secution complex and was always 
hearing mysterious voices. Three 
chapters were finished and 25 more 
blocked out before the project was 
abandoned. He says that his liter- 
ary efforts were entirely subjective, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Sunday evening brought out a double bill, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”. Gert- 
rude Ribla sang Santuzza in the former, and 
Mr. Martinelli and Angelo Pilotto appeared in 
the latter. Mr. Pilotto, who was cast as Tonio, 
sang the Prologue with dignity and beauty of 


tone. On this occasion Gabrielle Simeoni con- 
ducted. 
“La Bohéme”, on Monday night, proved to 


be one of the most enjoyable operas of the 
series. Miss Kirsten sang Mimi and Mr. Mar- 
tini, Rudolph. Miss Kirsten gave a sincere 
performance and her splendid singing won top 
honors. Mr. Martini gave a typically fine per- 
formance. All his duets with Miss Kirsten 
were beautifully blended. 

Bruna Castagna’s dashing portrayal of 
“Carmen” made a great impression on the au- 
dience on the closing night of the series. Syd- 
ney Rayner was Don José, Mr. Sved, Esca- 
millo, and Miss Kirsten, an excellent Micaela. 

The chorus and ballet of the company were 
well trained. The orchestra of 60 was select- 
ed from New York and Philadelphia. Due 
praise should be accorded Mr. Altieri for his 
direction. Paul McCarthy, director of public- 
ity of the J. N. Adam Company, was respon- 
sible for much of the success of the festival. 


UPERNOEEEL Has eeEHOOUNNCONNNEONaenaneHACiitON HULEUORGSHUNOEEEE UE NRETONNOTONRNTD EAN 
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The festival was made possible by the estab- 
lishment of the J. N. Adam Company Opera 
Foundation by the company’s civic-minded 
president, Albin O. Holder. Mr. Adam, form- 
er mayor of Buffalo, and the founder of the 
store which bears his name, had hoped that 
Buffalo would sometime become a great music 
center. The foundation, following his lead, 
sponsors scholarships to the University of Buf- 
falo, the Albright Art School, Western New 
York Scholastic Art Awards and gives finan- 
cial assistance to the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


After the performances in Buffalo, the Phil- 
adelphia La Scala Company appeared in De- 
troit from Sept. 27 to Oct. 3, giving eight 
operas, ‘Tosca’, “Carmen”, “Lucia”, “I! Tro- 
vatore”, “La Traviata”, “La Forza Del Des- 
tino”, “Aida”, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I 
Pagliacci”. From Oct. 4 to 8 the company ap- 
peared in Cleveland for seven performances. 
Five performances are scheduled for Balti- 
more: Nov. 16, “Barber of Seville”; Dec. 1, 
“La Bohéme”; Dec. 16, “Rigoletto”; Jan. 25, 
“Faust”, and Feb. 23, “La Forza Del Destino”. 
Pittsburgh will hear seven performances be- 
tween April 30 and May 5. 

Appearances of the company in Philadelphia 
at the Academy of Music consist of: “Car- 
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men”, Oct. 25; “Barber of Seville”, Nov. 15; 
“La Bohéme”, Nov. 30; “Rigoletto”, Dec. 14; 
“Aida”, Jan. 9; “Faust”, Jan. 24; “Lucia”, 
Feb. 7; ‘La Forza Del Destino”, Feb. 22; “La 
Traviata”, March 6; “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci”, March 22; “Tosca”, April 
13, and “La Favorita”, April 25. 
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Philharmonic Opening 
(Continued from page 5) 


orchestra that had difficulty in the 
past in achieving much beyond mezzo- 
piano, the pianissimos, especially as 
given in the Allegretto of the Beetho- 
ven Seventh, were miraculously soft 
and delicate. 

In sum, it may be said, from the 
evidence of this first concert of the 
new season, that the Philharmonic- 
Symphony has rejoined the ranks of 
virtuoso orchestras. Our hope now is 
that a mellowness and suavity will 
take a little of the edge off the razor- 
sharpness to which the ensemble has 
been brought at this stage and that 
more grandeur than tumult will 
emerge in the tuttis. 

Of Mr. Carpenter’s “Sea-Drift,” in- 
spired by Walt Whitman’s poems of 
that name, and now ten years old, 
there is not much to say except that 
it is in the pseudo-Gallic style of most 
of this Chicagoan’s music and that it 
is a seascape of the kind that Debussy, 
Delius and Vaughan Williams have 
done better. The revision consists 
merely in certain cuts made to reduce 
the playing time. “Sea-Drift” is beau- 
tifully constructed and orchestrated 
(nobody can ever accuse Mr. Carpen- 
ter of bad workmanship). The main 


trouble with it seems to be a want of 
distinguished or salient melodic mate- 
rial, and that defect robs the whole 
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work of profile. The ability to trace 
savory melody through an harmonic 
nebula was the secret of the successful 
French impressionists, but few of 
their disciples seem to have realized 
that fact. Too often they are satisfied 
to achieve just the nebula. 

The “Rosenkavalier” Suite, which 
we assume was collated by Mr. Rod- 
zinski, is a brilliant tour de force of 
the principal tunes and symbolic epi- 
sodes of the opera—the waltzes, the 
presentation of the rose, the inn scene, 
etc. With such gorgeous material, the 
piece, of course, could not fail, but it 
is too long and would be the better 
for some judicious cutting. 

After the suite, which was the final 
number on the program, and after 
many people had already left the audi- 
torium, Mr. Rodzinski returned to the 
platform to announce a sort of pre- 


view of the new Morton Gould ar- 
rangement of Gershwin’s popular 
song, “I Got Rhythm,” which was 


scheduled to have its first perform- 
ance at the Sunday afternoon concert. 
The remaining audience gasped audi- 
bly—whether from surprise or delight 
we couldn’t determine—and Mr. Rod- 
zinski flung the orchestra into a fast 
and flashy orchestration in the accept- 
ed concert jazz tradition. 

At Lewisohn Stadium, at the Bos- 
ton Pops or in Hollywood Bowl, this 
would have been a slick and amusing 
stunt. In Carnegie Hall it was a 
shabby trick. 





Philadelphians Open 
New York Season 


The Philadelphia Orchestra strode 
into town and the Brahms Fourth 
strode across the sensibilities of Car- 
negie Hall’s first great audience like 
a lusty young Lochinvar out of the 
East to open New York’s orchestral 
season. This positon of honor is 
usually reserved for the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, but Mr. Ormandy’s men 
beat them to the starting post because 
of an early tour. 

Against a freshly painted back- 
ground of white and soft green, the 
Philadelphians played with a vigor and 
sparkle that brought the audience to 
a keyed-up emotional response, es- 
pecially after the Brahms and the 
after-intermission performance of Ko- 
daly’s Concerto for Orchestra, a first 
time at these concerts. This is a 
brash and bumptious piece, with in- 
terludes of reflectivness, in the true 
manner of a concerto for various 
groups of instruments. By a flaw in 
program making, its hearty contours 
came too soon after the Brahmsian 
outbreak, and the final piece, Ravel’s 
familiar “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite 
sounded tawdry and_ long-winded 
after a ravishing performance of De- 
bussy’s two Nocturnes. This is no 
reflection on the playing of each 
work, which was in the Philadelphians’ 
best and most lustrous manner. But 
it made for top-heaviness and even- 


tual anticlimax. The audience ap- 
parently sensed this, and had to lash 
itself to the customary final ovation 


Q. 
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has acquired greater resources of feel- 
ing. There was excellent cooperation 
between orchestra and pianist. He was 
recalled many times to acknowledge 
the generous applause. 

The program closed with “La 
Valse.” The orchestra seemed much 
at ease and negotiated the difficult 
composition with skill and confidence. 

A capacity house greeted the new 
conductor in this, the opening of the 
41st season. The orchestra contains 
a number of young and inexperienced 
members, but the musicians were 
keenly responsive to the conductor. 
The performance spoke very well for 
the musicians and Mr. Bricken and 
promises much more for the future 0’ 
the orchestra. The program was re- 
peated Oct. 4, at the Moore Theater. 
The orchestra’s three matinee per- 
formances will be given at the Univer- 
sity on Sunday afternoons. 

Through the generosity of several 
business firms, the Monday night con- 
certs will be broadcast to the North- 
west over KRSC. Intermission periods 
will be given over the Seattle Civic 
Arts Committee for discussion over 
Seattle’s various cultural institutions. 
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Dear Musical America: 


An imminent shortage of batons 
may threaten the British Isles, if 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who recently 
returned to England to conduct the 
London Philharmonic, continues to 
lead that orchestra with the vehem- 
ence and abandon that character- 
ized his first rehearsal. Launching 
forth into Sibelius’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, Sir Thomas wielded the 
baton with such fury, according to 
report, that it snapped and one 
piece flew into the auditorium. 
Seizing a second, he clasped it so 
hard that it cracked and a splinter 
was imbedded in his palm. Nothing 
daunted, Sir Thomas hurried to a 
hospital in a taxi, had the splinter 
removed and returned to the re- 
hearsal bringing it with him as a 
souvenir. The third baton held. 
Obviously the temperamental En- 
glish conductor has lost none of 
that emotional élan which once pre- 
cipitated him backwards from the 
podium of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony to the horror of 
the audience, a situation which he 
carried off with the breeziness of 
this latest incident. 


* * * 


Britain’s bands are getting ready 
for V-Day. Rehearsals are being 
held in schoolrooms, in village 
halls, in town clubs and on village 
greens. But you can’t join these 
local bands unless you bring your 
own instrument with you. 

Private bands that want to in- 
crease their strength are discover- 
ing that a permit is needed to buy 
a new brass instrument, and that 
these permits are almost impossible 
to acquire. A Board of Trade offi- 
cial said recently, “Production of 
such things as trumpets, cornets 
and trombones is naturally very 
small due to shortage of labor and 
material. The Services have prior- 
ity in this matter.”—Looks like 
some of the wind will be taken out 
of the biggest “blow” in Britain’s 
history. 

* * * 


Although Cornel Wilde, who 
portrays Chopin in the highly fic- 
tionalized “A Song to Remember” 
soon to be released by Columbia 
Pictures, spent hundreds of hours 
with a piano teacher, in order to 
f1ve verisimilitude to the scenes in 
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the picture in which he is shown 
playing, the work behind the scenes 
was done by José Iturbi, according 
to a recent report. Ghost speeches 
are a commonplace of the political 
campaign, so why not ghost piano 
playing? And now Mr. Wilde can 
always play the piano believably in 
any future films in which he may 
be called upon to be a musician. 
Gone are the days when the camera 
showed the pianist’s hands about 
three inches above the keyboard, 
while scales and arpeggios cascaded 
from the screen. 
x * * 

Martial Singher, whose landlady, 
Mrs. Harry Goldstein added a new 
note to the housing problems of 
musicians, by making the French 
baritone promise to refrain from 
singing while he lived in her build- 
ing in East 84th Street, has at last 
found quarters where he can vo- 
calize as much as he pleases. Mr. 
Singher has sub-let an apartment 
from Clyde North, a playright, at 
415 Central Park West and his 
new landlord does not feel as 
strongly about music in the home 
as Mrs. Goldstein—in fact he en- 
courages it. 

>* * 

An ingenious and practical solu- 
tion to the notorious vocal difficul- 
ties of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” has at last been made by Dr. 
Alexis G. Maltzeff, of Hartford, 
Conn., a doctor and musician, who 
has encountered them often him- 
self, in conducting choruses. As 
everyone knows, people start off 
bravely with “Oh say can you see ?” 
but when they reach the altitu- 
dinous phrase of the “rockets red 
glare’, voices begin to crack, and 
the singing suddenly sags. Among 
previous experiments has been the 
transposition of the anthem down- 
wards, but this has put the open- 
ing phrase so low that high voices 
cannot manage it. 

Dr. Maltzeff has hit upon a bet- 
ter device. At the point where the 
music starts climbing on “the 
rockets red glare” he changes the 
key of the song to the dominant 
and stays in that key to the end of 
the stanza. Thus, in C Major, the 
soprano voice never has to go above 
E in his version, which makes the 
anthem much easier to sing and 
just as effective. Singers who have 
strained their vocal chords for gen- 
erations will owe him a debt of 
gratitude, if his version is as wide- 
ly accepted as it should be. 

é- 6. 


The Musical Quarterly reports a 
refreshing bit from a program that 
was arranged for American soldiers 
at the Massimo Theatre in Pal- 
mero, Italy. Negro spirituals were 
among the offerings for the eve- 
ning, and the program notes very 
obligingly gave a translation of “I 
got a robe”, which turned out to be 
“Io tengo un mantello, voi tenete 
un mantello, tutti i figli di Dio ten- 
gono un mantello. Quando io an- 
dro in cielo lascero il mio mantello; 
andate e gridate in tutti le parti del 
paradiso di Dio!” At last we know 
why some Italian libretti sound so 
ridiculous in English! 

a 

A friend writes from Africa that 
early in the summer he engaged in 
a most delightful matinée musicale 
in a small cafe in Algiers. It seems 
that he encountered three Free 
French soldiers who were as fond 
of Massenet as he. After innumer- 





able bottles of watery wine and a 
protound appraisal of the master’s 
works, the quartet took over the 
cafe’s battered piano and proceeded 
to sing “Manon” from beginning 
to end, taking all the roles from 
Chevalier des Grieux to Javotte 
and Rosette, and inserting whatever 
special orchestra effects their con- 
dition permitted them to remember. 

Although such a performance no 
doubt notably advanced our rela- 


By George 
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not included in the “Meet the Com- 
poser” series of your worthy maga- 
zine. But we have our problems, just 
the same. F’rinstance: 

Last May I composed a short piece 
for violin and piano, with the assist- 
ance of a few better-known com- 
posers. Thus the beginning was in- 
spired by Bloch’s “Nigun.” After a 
page of this, I switched to Debussy’s 
“Iberia” in the piano part, while the 
violin favored Lili Boulanger’s “Noc- 
turne.” Then came a Viennese waltz 
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"A guy can dream, can't he?" 


tions with the Free French, there 
must be doubts as to how happy 
the cafe’s proprietor was about the 
incident. .. . My correspondent did 
not comment. 

* * 

Who says the old masters were 
not prophets? Perusing Pompeo 
Carbiasi’s fascinating statistical his- 
tory of La Scala one broiling day 
recently I was started to see that in 
July, 1798, the famous Milanese 
theatre had produced, among other 
things, an opera called “II fanatico 
in Berlina”! It was composed by 
Paisello and had a libretto by Ber- 
tati, also an important figure in his 
day. So far, I have been unable to 
unearth a copy of the work and 
consequently I cannot say for sure 
whether the first name of this par- 


ticular “Fanatic in Berlin” was 
“Adolfo” or anything like it. Any- 
how, Carbiasi’s chronicle classi- 


fies the iyrical doings of the “Fana- 
tic’ as ‘“‘buffo” entertainment. So 
I assume the Paisello-Bertati team 
guessed right even 146 years ago 
and that their “Berlin Fanatic” 
ended on some kind of “All’s Well 
that Ends Well” note. But I real- 
ly should like to know if Paisiello’s 
maniac was quite as bloody a 
trouble-shooter as our gentle ac- 
quaintance. 
* * * 

The following communication 
from Clifford Cook, of Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala., speaks, I think 
you will agree, for itself: 

Dear Mephisto: 

I am one of the large number of 

occasional writers of music who were 


which was indebted to the whole 
school of composers of this charming 
type of dance, that is, Strauss, Strauss, 
Strauss, and Strauss. To show my 


versatility, the final section of the 
piece was marked by a return to 
“Tberia” in the piano, with just a 


suggestion of “Nigun” thrown in, but 
this time the violin was given the 
beautiful series of descending trills 
from the Chausson “Poeme”. Having 
completed the work, I decided that the 
title of the Boulanger number was 
best for it, so my piece became an- 
other “Nocturne”. 

Now to come to the point. I have 
played this morceau (no one else has) 
to everyone I could get into a corner. 
What have been the reactions of the 
listeners? The first few friends said 
they were reminded of Tarzan’s jungle 
music, a bad dream, or Swinburne’s 
“Before Dawn’—all favorable com- 
ments, I felt. But the most recent 
criticism has labeled the piece as 
sounding like katydids. I had no such 
programme in mind. I am becoming 
confused. What to do? Of course I 
know the obvious answer, and also 
know that the paper shortage might 
be given as an excuse for abandoning 
composition temporarily. What do 
you suggest? 

Well, Clifford, you are not the 
only composer whose music sounds 
like katydids, but you are the first 
one on record to admit it. It’s an 
encouraging sign. Keep on writing, 
suggests your 


[—— 
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By JEAN EMERY 


7TIRTUALLY every noted artist 
in the fields of vocal and instru- 
mental music has been brought to 
American radio listeners via the 
Telephone Hour’s Great Artist 
Series, one of NBC’s outstanding 
music programs. The first radio 
appearance of Fritz Kreisler last 
Summer made history when the 
world-famous violinist, who had 
hitherto refused all offers for broad- 
cast appearances, finally consented 
to make his radio debut on this pro- 
gram which takes its place as the 
successor of the old General Motors 
and Ford series of several years 
ago. Its popularity is proved by 
the fact that it won first place in 
its classification in both of MusIcaL 
AMERICA’s recent polls of music on 
the air. 

The Telephone Hour first took 
to the air in April, 1940. James 
Melton and Francia White were 
the soloists every Monday night 
and Donald Voorhees conducted the 
orchestra. In April, 1942, at the 
beginning of its third year, the 
name “Great Artists Series” was 
bestowed upon it. This season two 
new names will be added to the 
roster of soloists when Jennie 
Tourel and Gregor Piatigorsky 
appear. 

Mr. Voorhees’s orchestra consists 
of 57 men, of whom all but three 
have been playing regularly with 
the orchestra since the beginning 
of the series. Seventeen of the men 
have played with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, four with 
the Metropolitan Opera, seven with 
the NBC Symphony, one with the 
Leningrad Symphony and one with 
the Paris Symphony. Three are 
former conductors, seven are for- 
mer concertmasters and 14 are 
composers. Thirty-five of the mu- 
sicians were born in this country 
and all are citizens. Their average 
age is 44. 


About the Conductor 


Born 40 years ago, six feet tall 
and weighing 185, Voorhees has 
dark blue eyes and a mass of gray- 
ing black hair. While working he 
wears very wide-rimmed glasses. 


He is a native of Guthsville, 
Penna., a town named after his 
mother’s people, and his family 


homestead, built in the 17th cen- 
tury, is still the scene of yearly re- 
unions. He began his career in 
radio in 1927 when he opened the 
CBS Network as house conductor 
with Howard Barlow, and he has 
been in radio ever since. His study 
of music started at the age of five 
with violin lessons, and at 11 he 
was choirmaster and organist of 
his family church in Allentown. 
At 12 he became the pianist for a 
local theatre, and during his last 
two years in high school conducted 
the theatre’s orchestra and at the 
same time had his own dance band 
and acted as church organist and 
choirmaster, 

Two nights after he graduated 


from high school a phone call 
brought him hurriedly to New 
York to conduct a new show open- 
ing the next day which was hope- 
lessly involved with relatives of the 
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sponsor and hampered by an in- 
competent conductor. This was the 
first of a series of theatrical en- 
gagements for the young man. 
Radio at that time was still a nov- 
elty and, as an experiment, a series 
of Saturday night concerts was in- 
troduced over WEAF, which Voor- 
hees conducted from the Earl Car- 
roll theatre. After taking part in 
the opening of CBS, where he re- 
mained for a year, he was engaged 
to conduct some radio programs of 
good music, an entirely new idea 
then, first the Atwater Kent Hour 
and later the old General Motors 
Hour. He is currently conducting, 
besides the Telephone Hour, the 
March of Time and the Cavalcade 
of America. 

A Monday with Mr. Voorhees is 
something that must be seen to be 
believed. When the Cavalcade of 
America, which precedes the Tele- 
phone Hour, broadcasts from New 
York, he conducts both programs. 
What with rehearsals for soloists 
and/or orchestra, a rehearsal for 
Cavalcade’s dramatic cast, dress 
rehearsals, an occasional bite to eat 
and late broadcasts for both shows, 
one would think Voorhees would 
lose several pounds each Monday. 


A Typical Monday 


The day begins at 11 when Cav- 
alcade’s orchestra rehearses; at 
noon comes a dress rehearsal with 
the orchestra and actors of Caval- 
cade; at 3 the Telephone Hour’s 
orchestra is given a workout; at 5 
there is a rehearsal for the guest 
artist and 6 o'clock brings the Tele- 
phone Hour’s “dress”. Then, with 
preparations completed, the actual 
broadcasts begin—Cavalcade from 
8 to 8:30, the Telephone Hour from 
9 to 9:30. Not until this late hour 
Voorhees manage to grab 
some dinner. The repeat broadcast 
of Cavalcade goes on the air 
from 11:30 until midnight; at mid- 
night comes the Telephone Hour’s 
late broadcast. Some listeners may 
wonder how Voorhees can conduct 
the final notes of Cavalcade’s musi- 
cal signature a few seconds before 
midnight and begin the Telephone 
Hour’s theme a few seconds later 
in another studio. The answer is 
that an assistant takes over the 
baton for Cavalcade’s closing theme, 
while Voorhees crosses to the stu- 
dio across the hall. Actually he 
does not have any trouble getting 
from one show to the other, because 
Cavalcade’s commercial comes at 
the end, giving him almost five 
minutes leeway—time enough, he 
says, for him to walk back and 
forth across the hall six or seven 
times if he felt like it. Half a 
minute is all he really requires. 

In making up programs, the 
guest artist submits a suggested list 
of numbers with possible alterna- 
tives, and Mr. Voorhees completes 
the program. Generally included 
is an “adjustable” number, perhaps 
an overture, which can be cut in 
case time runs short. The artist is 
free to play whatever he wishes, 
subject to time limitations. The 
final say rests with Mr. Voorhees 
and the agency. Soloists always 
have proved cooperative and no 
crises nor clashes in temperament 


does 








have arisen. As a matter of fact, 
according to Voorhees, rehearsals 
and broadcasts proceed peacefully 
and quietly with very little happen- 
ing, and no major catastrophes, 
which suits him just fine. 

Heifetz is a tireless worker and 
seemingly no rehearsal is too long 
for him. His future programs are 
already timed and set up. Kreisler, 
on the other hand, dislikes rehears- 
ing and spends as little time at it as 
possible, on the theory that he 
knows his part and if the orchestra 
men don’t know theirs, it’s too late 
for anything to be done about it. 
Iturbi is another artist who never 
misses an opportunity to practice. 
Once during a broadcast someone 
spotted him sitting at a piano in the 
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the Telephone Hour 


Larry Gordon 
Kreisler Rehearsing with Donald Voorhees and the Telephone Hour Orchestra 


back of the orchestra, playing right 
along during an orchestral number, 
unseen and unheard by the audi- 
ence. 

There have been only three can- 
cellations because of an artist’s ill- 
ness and the program has set some 
kind of record in the matter of tim- 
ing. To date it has never been 
more than five seconds out of the 
way. Last Spring it was decided 
to permit applause by the studio 
audience to enliven the proceedings. 
Although applause would seem to 
take up a lot of valuable time, the 
loss is really negligible. Inciden- 
tally, the hour’s familiar signature 
music was composed by Mr. Voor- 
hees. He calls it “The Telephone 
Waltz”. 
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The Detroit Symphony returns to the air on Oct. 21 over MBS Saturday 


nights from 8:30 to9... 


Gladys Swarthout has been signed for 16 Voice of 


Firestone broadcasts, the first Nov. 6. She will alternate with Richard Crooks. 
Ten other guests, to be announced, will also appear during the coming season. 


(Mondays, NBC, 8:30) 


. CBS’s Invitation to Music features Hilde Somer 


in Prokofieff’s First Piano Concerto on Oct. 25. Miliza Korjus, making her first 
radio appearances in six years appeared on Invitation to Music Oct. 11 and 
is booked again for Oct. 18. Bernard Herrmann conducts the Columbia Symphony 


Orchestra... 


Advance schedules and program notes for the NBC Symphony 


concerts are available free of charge to listeners and may be obtained by 
addressing a request to Symphony Notes, 32nd Floor, International Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20... Morris Hastings has left the CBS press 
department to write scripts for the Blue Network’s serious music programs, 
starting out with the Boston Symphony concerts. Margaret O’Connell replaces 


him as music editor 


With Alfred Wallenstein on leave to conduct the 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, Mutual’s Sinfonietta is being taken over by Guy 


Fraser Harrison, Frederick 
Brieff and Bob Stanley. 
network’s Music of Worship. 


Philharmonic Summer Finale 


Dvonch, Sylvan Levin, 
Dvonch and Levin are also alternating on the same 


Max Goberman, Frank 


The Philharmonic-Symphony closed its free series of Summer broadcasts in 
sensational style at Madison Square Garden on Oct. 1. The audience numbered 
some 20,000, including about 1,600 Waves and 1,000 public school children. 
Dr. Rodzinski and the orchestra were assissted by Helen Traubel who sang the 
Immolation Scene from “Gétterdammerung”’, “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny” and “Over There”. The orchestra played Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
“An American in Paris” and “The Stars and Stripes Forever’. 


“New World” and New Shows 


NBC’s Music of the New World enters its third year with a series called 
Music in American Cities which, taking up 38 broadcasts, will trace con- 
tributions to American music by cities in both Americas, including two broad- 


casts originating in Canada. 
supervisor, is available to listeners . . 


A handbook by Gilbert Chase, NBC’s music 
. The entire season of the New Friends of 


Music will be broadcast over WQXR Sunday afternoons from 5:30 to 7 


starting Nov. 5 


Norman Cordon on the Blue Network and Nelson 


. . . Two more new programs of interest are those starting 


Eddy’s CBS show. The 


Cordon series which began on Oct. 5 is heard at 11:30 p.m. and features 
numbers from opera and operetta. Josef Stopak and the Blue Network Concert 
Orchestra assist. The Electric Hour, starring Nelson Eddy began on Sept. 20 
(10:30 p.m.). Robert Armbruster is the conductor and Mr. Eddy, in addition 
to singing, supplies informal notes on the music... . 
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Touring Opera Inaugurated In Canada 


By Tuomas ARCHER 


r HE first operatic tour in the his- 
[tory of Canada was made from 
Montreal in September by the 
troupe recruited by France Film with 
the management of Canadian Concerts 
and Artists under the name of Artists 
of the Metropolitan. The principals 
chorus and ballet were recruited exclu- 
sively from the ranks of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Accompanying 
the group was the Montreal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. A total of 15 per- 
formances were staged in Montreal, 
Ottawa and Toronto with a repertory 
of seven operas including Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” starring Ezio Pinza; 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” starring Lily 
Pons, and “Pelléas et Mélisande” with 
substantially the same cast that sang 
the opera at the Metropolitan last 
February. 

Wilfred Pelletier was artistic direc- 
tor and principal conductor. He con- 
ducted “Don Giovanni,” “Pelléas,” 
“Manon” and “Lucia.” Paul Breisach 
conducted ‘The Barber of Seville” and 
“La Traviata,’ and Jean Beaudet, 
Supervisor of Music for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, directed the 
performance of “Faust” in Montreal 
and Toronto. 


Opens with “Don Giovanni” 


The season began in Montreal at the 
St. Denis Theatre, on Sept. 12 with 
“Don Giovanni” being given what is 
believed to be its first performance in 
Canada. Ezio Pinza won great praise 
for his performance of the title role. 
Rose Bampton’s Donna Anna was also 
admired and Louis d’Angelo also came 
in for honors for his handling of the 
small but important role of Masetto. 
Others in the cast were Irene Jessner 
as Elvira, Marita Farell as Zerlina 
and Salvatore Baccaloni as Leporello. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande,” given in 
Montreal on Sept. 13 and in Toronto 
at Massey Hall on Sept. 21, was a 
bold venture, it having been attempted 
only once before in Canada. This time 
it was the only opera that did not sell 
out the house in either city. It sounded 
rather strange to the people of Mon- 
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Pelletier Is Principal Conductor and Artistic Director— 


Fifteen Performances of Seven Operas Are Given in 


Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto—Montreal Philharmonic 


Lists Out-of-Town Dates in October 


treal. The cast was headed by Martial 
Singer and Bidu Sayao in the title 
roles, with Lawrence Tibbett as 
Golaud, Nicola Moscona as Arkel, 
Margaret Harshaw as Genevieve and 
Lillian Raymondi as Yniold. “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” proved to be one of 
the best performances of its kind heard 
in Canada. The cast included Miss 
Pons in the title role, Jan Peerce, 
Edgardo, Francesco Valentino, Enrico 
and Mr. Moscona the Raimondo. Mr. 
Pelletier led the expert performance 
in the traditional manner. Miss Pons 
received an ovation in Montreal and 
answered it with “La Marseillaise.” 

The singing of Miss Sayao and 
Raoul Jobin and the splendid singing 
and acting done by Mr. Singher were 
the special features of “Manon” in 
Montreal on Sept. 15. Both soprano 
and tenor rose to heights in the church 
scene which was a high point of the 
entire season. 

“The Barber of Seville” and “Lucia” 
were given in all three cities, the cast 
of the former was the same as in 
previous years with Nino Martini and 
Messrs. Pinza and Baccaloni. Excep- 
tion was the part of Rosina hitherto 
sung by Miss Sayao which was taken 
by Patrice Munsel, who acquitted her- 
self remarkably well in it. “Faust” 
was the occasion for some excellent 
singing by Mr. Jobin, Mr. Pinza and 
Mr. Singher. “La Traviata” starred 
Miss Sayao in what is reckoned here 
one of her best roles. 


France Film Is Sponsor 


The opera tour was the initial event 
of a very full and ambitious season 
being staged by France Film here and 
in Toronto. At the end of October the 
Montreal Philharmonic Orchestra will 
make the first tour ever undertaken by 
a Canadian symphony orchestra, open- 
ing in Montreal on Oct. 20 after a pre- 


Toscanini Chooses Principal Singers 
for NBC “Fidelio” Broadcast 
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Jan Peerce Herbert Janssen 


‘TRE National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has announced the cast chos- 
en by Arturo Toscanini for the radio 
performance of “Fidelio” which will 
form the climax of the NBC Sym- 
phony’s nine-week Beethoven Festival 
under Mr. Toscanini’s direction on 
Dec. 10 and 17. Rose Bampton will 
be heard as Leonore, Eleanor Steber 
as Marzelline, Jan Peerce as Flores- 
tan, and Herbert Janssen as Don Pi- 
zarro. Lesser roles will be sung by 
Nicolo Moscona, Sidor Belarsky and 
Joseph Laderoute. The chorus will be 
under the direction of Peter Wilhou- 


sky. 
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Eleanor Steber Rose Bampton 


This performance, which will be 
presented in two sections on succeed- 
ing Sunday afternoons, will be the 
first complete operatic production ever 
given by Mr. Toscanini via radio. The 
work will be given without cuts, ex- 
cept for the omission of the dialogue, 
the first act to be heard in full on 
Dec. 10, the second on Dec. 17. 

The orchestral part of the Festival 
is scheduled with the broadcast of 
Oct. 22, which will also mark the be- 
ginning of the NBC Symphony’s win- 
ter series. The program is carried by 
WEAF and affiliated stations on Sun- 


days from 5 to 6 p.m., EWT. 


liminary concert on Oct. 6, and giving 
concerts in Quebec City, Ottawa and 
Toronto on Oct. 21, 23 and 24. It is 
hoped to arrange for a return visit to 
Montreal of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Pierre Monteux, the veteran con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, who directed the Phil- 
harmonic in its first two concerts last 
year, returns to lead the tour and the 
opening concert. The tour program is 
to include Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- 
phony and music by Beethoven and 
Elgar. Zino Francescatti was the solo- 
ist in the Paganini Concerto in D 
major as the opening concert of Oct. 6. 
Witold Malcuzynski is to be heard in 
Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa in the 
Chopin Concerto in F minor and 
Maurice Onderet, concert master of 
the Philharmonic, will be the soloist in 
Toronto. 

The two Montreal concerts are in- 
cluded in the series of eight subscrip- 
tion events, six of which are to be 
given by the Philharmonic and two by 
visiting orchestras, the Minneapolis 
Symphony in February and the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony in March. The latter 
will be directed by their own conduc- 
tors, Dimitri Mitropoulos and Fritz 
Reiner. Conductors of the other events 
are Wilfred Pelletier, Lorin Maazel, 
Efrem Kurtz and Andre Kostelanetz. 
Soloists, besides Messrs. Francescatti 
and Malcuzynski are Mischa Elman, 
Ania Dorfman, Jascha Heifetz, Isaac 
Stern and Marcel Hubert. 

The Montreal Philharmonic also 
played accompaniments for a week's 
ballet season by the Ballet Theatre at 
the St. Denis. Ballets given included 
the new “Fancy Free” and “Fair at 
Sorochinsk” as well as “Bluebeard,” 
“Graduation Ball,” “Gala Perform- 
ance,” “Petrushka” and others. 











Rochester Association 
Reports Surplus 


RocuHester, N. Y.—The annual 
meeting of the Rochester Civic Music 
Association was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce on Oct. 2. Frederick 
D. Whitney reported that there was 
a surplus of $6,278, putting the or- 
ganization “in the black” for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. The orchestra 
endowment fund has been enlarged by 
a gift of $1,000 from the estate of the 
late Jessie Munn. 

The membership this last year 
reached an all-time high of 5,158, as 
compared to the previous year’s 3,600, 
making Rochester a leader in the 
United States in citizen support of a 
civic orchestra. 

L. Dudley Field was re-elected pres- 
ident of the association, the others 
named being, vice-presidents: Mrs. 
Robert Ranlet, Edward S. Farrow, 
George L. Todd, Frederick G. Barry, 
Ernest A. Pavior. Treasurer: Fred- 
erick D. Whitney; secretary, Arthur 
M. See. 

M. E. W. 


Annual Symposium of American 
Orchestral Music Planned 

RocHEster, N. Y.—New and recent 
works by contemporary composers 
will be heard in the annual Symposium 
of American Orchestral Music of the 
Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, Kilbourn Hall, Oct. 17- 
19. As in previous years, Dr. Howard 
Hanson, Eastman director, will con- 
duct the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





Exchange of Musicians 
Arranged with Canada 


WASHINGTON —It has been an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wartime In- 
formation Board that arrangements 
have been completed for an exchange 
of musical artists between Canada 
and the United States. This step in 
closer inter-American relations is the 
result of efforts to bring to Wash- 
ington the best in hemisphere music. 
Winners of the Washington Chamber 
Music Guild auditions will represent 
this country in the exchange of artists. 
The Canadian artists chosen to appear 
in Washington will be selected by a 
group of prominent Canadian musi- 
cians headed by Sir Ernest MacMillen, 
dean of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, and will be heard in a series 
of concerts of the Washington Cham- 
ber Music Guild. 

A.T.M. 
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Ottawa Orchestra 
Hailed in Debut 


Allard de Ridder Leads 
First Concert of New 
Philharmonic 

OrrawAa—The Ottawa Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which was organized by 
Allard de Ridder last Summer, gave 
its first concert in the Ottawa Audi- 
torium on Sept. 6 before a large and 
enthusiastic audience which included 
Mr. de Ridder,’s compatriot, H.R.H. 
Princess Juliana. The soloist was 
Eugene Kash, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, who played a Bruch violin 
concerto. 

The program for the opening con- 
cert was made up of Schubert's “Un- 
finished” Symphony, Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” overture, the “Rakoczy” March 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
and smaller works by German, Grieg 
and Tchaikovsky. A second concert 
was planned for October with Jean 
Dickenson as soloist. 








Gerstley Is Re-elected 
President of Robin Hood Dell 

PHILADELPHIA—Henry E. Gerstley 
was re-elected president of the Board 
of Directors of Robin Hood Dell Con- 
certs, Inc., at a meeting on Oct. 2. 
David Hocker, general manager for 
the past four years, has been re- 
engaged for a fifth term and will serve 
as secretary of the board. Fredric 
R. Mann and Gerald F. Flood con- 
tinue as first and second vice-presi- 
dents, and E. Raymond Snedaker 
again is treasurer. 

The management’s report to the 
board stated that the 1944 season was 
a success and outlined plans for the 
1945 series, which will last seven 
weeks from mid-June to mid-August 
with Dimitri Mitropoulos in charge 
as permanent music director and con- 
ductor. W. E. S. 


Mrs. L. A. Irish Resigns 
California Symphony Post 

Los ANGELES.—The Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish as executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. Harvey S. Mudd, 
president of the executive board and 
of the association, issued a statement 
emphasizing ten years of service ren- 
dered by Mrs. Irish with “enthusiasm 
and tireless energy.” 

Wilfrid Davis, former San Fran- 
cisco manager, has been engaged as 
associate manager of the association. 
Former associate manager John S. 
Edwards, has left the Symphony As- 
sociation to manage Werner Janssen’s 
Orchestra. i oF. 
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Rehabilitation Work in Ser- 
vice Hospitals and Extend- 
ing Scope to International 
Proportions Among Pro- 
jects Discussed by Federa- 
tion in Tulsa Meeting 


By Lucy May SMITH 
TULSA, OKLA. 


HE National Federation of Mu- 

I sic clubs is launched upon a 

period of great expansion in the 
postwar word waich will range from 
rehabilitation work in army and navy 
hospitals to expansion beyond the bor- 
ders of the United States, if the pro- 
gram adopted by the national board 
of directors and state and president’s 
council at its annual meeting, Sept. 
11-14, is verified at the biennial na- 
tional convention in Chicago next 
Spring. 

Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, the 
federation’s national president from 
Portland, Me., offered a challenge for 
creative stimulus and broadened think- 
ing on the part of the federation in her 
report on opening night. Her recom- 
mendations were later included in spe- 
cific by-laws changes which would put 
them into active operation when Mrs. 
Royden J. Keith, by-laws revisions 
committee chairman, made her report, 
and these were adopted at the execu- 
tive meeting the final day of the ses- 
sion, for presentation in Chicago. 


Mrs. Gannett’s report proposed 
changes in structure of the organiza- 
tion which will be necessary to play 


an effective role in the postwar world. 
These were: Sound financing through 
an increase in dues; a permanent, cen- 
tralized national headquarters; finan- 
cial support for an American compo- 
sition program ; a study committee ap- 
pointed to study the role of music in 
the postwar world; conversion of the 
war service program into a peace ser- 
vice program; inerease of activities in 
hospitals; consolidation of many of 
the federations projects; an increase 
in the size of the board of directors; 
expansion of membership; an interna- 
tional exchange bureau for the trading 
of artists and scholarships, and a re- 
organization of the extension depart- 
ment. 


Adopt Specific Measures 


Specific measures adopted by the 
national board to implement these sug- 
gestions were: raising the federation 
dues to 50 cents per capita instead of 
20 cents, half to go-'to the national 
federation and half to the state federa- 
tion as is now the custom; increasing 
the board of directors: from 50 to 60 
members ; providing for election of a 
national vice president who will be 
the president’s successor in case of 
necessity, in addition to the three re- 
gional vice presidents, eastern, central 
and western, now elected; providing 
for establishment of permanent na- 
tional headquarters ; appointing a com- 
mittee to contact clubs in other coun- 
tries looking forward to a possible in- 
ternational music federation; provid- 
ing for affiliation of city music club 
federations in cities of 500,000 or more 
directly with the national federation 
instead of through the state, which 
will establish fairer representation at 
national meetings. 

number of other by-law and 
structural changes were adopted on 
routine business of the organization. 
All these will be presented for vote in 
the convention before they become ef- 
fective. 

Several other recommendations 
made bv national department chair- 





Established concert organization seeks 
experienced salesman. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 100!, c/o Musical 
America, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
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Sergeant William Carty U. S. Army Air Force, and 

Mrs. Doris Jackson, President of the Music Club of 

Garnett, Kansas, Are Congratulated by Mrs. Guy P. 

Gannett (left) After a Performance of Their Songs, "A 

Beacon in the Darkness" and “Where Men Are Free," 

Which Won Honorable Mention in the Federation-NBC 
Patriotic Song Contest 


men were also adopted: that tradi- 
tional folk festivals be held annually in 
each state under auspices of the state 
federations, and that these urge the 
adoption of folk music as part of the 
curriculum in school music systems 
throughout the country; that each 
state hold choir clinics next Summer 
to study religious music ; and lowering 
the age limit in the student division to 
16 instead of 18, thus providing for a 
scope of from 16 to 25 years of age in 
participants in the student composition 
and other competitions. 

The group also voted to set up a 
fund of $2,500 to be used by the Amer- 
ican composition committee for the 
furthering of its activities. 

One of the outstanding events was 
the announcement of the Donald Voor- 
hees-National Federation of Music 
clubs awards by Mrs. Ada Holding 
Miller, war service chairman, in the 
contest conducted between Sept. 1, 
1943, and May 15, 1944, for the ama- 
teur musical program best serving the 
war effort. Mr. Voorhees, director 
of the orchestras on the Telephone 
Hour and the Cavalcade of America 
radio programs, donated the awards 
to stimulate war activity on the part 
of amateur musical groups. 


The Musicians Club of Vernon, 
Tex., won the first prize, a $500 war 
bond. Twenty-nine clubs or state fed- 
erations in 17 states won the awards, 
which totalled $2,000 in war bonds. 

The Canto Sonora club of Hinds 
Junior College, Raymond, Miss., and 
the Euterpe club, Greensboro, N. C., 
each won $200 prizes. The Tippecanoe 
County chorus, West Lafayette, Ind., 
and the local chapters of four national 
music sororities in Des Moines won 
the two $150 prizes. 

Eight prizes of $50 each in war 
bonds were won by the Junior Mac- 
Dowell club, Conneaut, O.; the Ju- 
venile Chorus and Ensemble Club, 
3eaumont, Tex.; the Hartford City 
Music Department, Hartford City, 
Ind.; the Chaminade Singers, Poca- 
tello, Ida.; the Rhode Island Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs; the Dallas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; the Ashton 


Music Clubs, Ashton, Ida.; the 
Junior and Student Ensembles of the 
New Jersey Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


Prizes of $25 in war bonds were 
awarded to: Creative Dance Guild, 
Providence, R. I.; Maryland Singers, 
Maryland State Teachers College, 
Frostburg; Navy Mothers Chorus, 


wenn 





New York Managers 
Form Association 


Expansion of Post-War 
Musical Aetivity Is 
Among Projects 


At a meeting of the Lotos Club 
recently a group of representative 
New York concert managers decided 
to form a National Managers Asso- 
ciation. The managers present at the 
meeting, most of whom had been 
members of the former National 
Managers Association, which dis- 
solved some years ago, were: O. O. 
Bottorff, F. C. Coppicus, James Da- 
vidson, Lawrence Evans, Ward 
French, Annie Friedberg, Ray Hal- 
mans, Dolores Hayward, Vera Bull 
Hull, Hans Heinsheimer, Sol Hurok, 
Arthur Judson, Bernard LaBerge, 
Colston Leigh, Marks Levine, Wil- 
lard Matthews, André Mertens, Al- 
bert Morini, Ruth M. O’Neill, Hor- 
ace J. Parmelee, Charles L. Wagner 
and Austin Wilder. 

The purposes of the association, as 
announced after the meeting, were: 
to consider such problems as might 
be of joint interest to artists and 


managers; to face post-war conditions 
and an expanding musical world in 
order to promote the interests of 
American artists in other countries; 
to establish cordial relations with the 
entire world for possible interchange 
of musical artists; to consolidate and 
retain the. present position of the 
United States as the leading musical 
country in the world, and to consider 
any other matters of a practical and 
artistic nature. that can properly come 
before such ‘an association. 

The managers elected as officers 
pro tem the following: Charles L. 
Wagner, president; Mrs. Vera Bull 
Hull, secretary; Horace J. Parmelee, 
treasurer. Committees on constitution, 
by laws and membership were ap- 
pointed to give immediate considera- 
tion to such problems as may develop. 

“T feel that after the war is over 
there should be a weeding out of the 
sheep from the goats,” said Mr. Wag- 
ner, the president of the association. 
“Too many mediocre foreign artists 
have been exploited through personal 
sympathy. No one is more sympathetic 
than I, but it is high time we pay 
more attention to American artists. I 
am glad to welcome any foreign artist 
who. comes to this country, becomes 
a citizen and learns to speak English, 
but I’m impatient with refugees who 









EXPANSION IS KEYNOTE OF CLUBS’ BOARD MEETING 


Mrs. Ada Holding Miller (right) Presents a $500 War 
Bond to Mrs. W. P. Thomas, 


Musical Director, and 


Mrs. Joe Shipman, General Chairman of the Pageant 
Given by the Musicians Club of Vernon, Texas Which 
Won First Place in the Donald Vorhees-National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs Contest for the Amateur Musical 
Program Best Serving the War Effort 





Toledo, O.; Fall River, Mass., Music 
Club; Maryland College Glee Club, 
Lutherville; Choirs of Ingleside Bap- 
tist church, Shreveport, La.; Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., Music Club; Chopin Ju- 
venile Club, Providence, R. I.; St. 
Cecelia Club, St. Augustine, Fla.; 
Bush Hills Music Club, Birmingham, 
Ala. ; Mendelssohn Choral Club, 
Shreveport, La.; Music Study Club, 
3eaumont, Tex.; Indiana Federation 
of Music Clubs; Libke Troubadors, 
Oklahoma City; Musical Coterie, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

Among the resolutions presented by 
the resolution committee, headed by 
Mrs. C. Lloyd Billman, was one ex- 
pressing public appreciation to the 
presidents of three large corporations, 
General Motors, United States Rub- 
ber and Allis-Chalmers, for sponsor- 
ing symphony broadcasts. 

Outstanding musical event of the 
four-day meeting was the joint con- 
cert presented by Staff Set. Eugene 
List, pianist, and his wife, Carroll 
Glenn, violinist. 

Mrs. William A. Goforth, central 
region vice president, who lives in 
Tulsa, was general chairman of the 
conference arrangements. 


take us for suckers. I feel ‘that the 
managers association has a definite 
mission now. We are all decided to 
look after ourselves somewhat. 
“Many artists seem to think that 
managers ‘hate’ one another. Con- 
scientious managers are too busy for 
this. In the future we shall consult 
each other. I am willing to abide by 
the record of all legitimate managers 
to prove that they compare favorably 
with artists in honesty, integrity and 
ideals. Unfortunately, managers are 
more or less helpless to command the 
continued loyalty of an artist whose 
career they have helped to build. 
However, I feel that by having a well 
organized association we can improve 
the business and also create a basis 
of loyalty on the part of the artist.” 





ASCAP Is Granted Licensing 
Rights for SACEM Music 
WasHIncTOoN, D. C.—The licensing 
rights for a number of French sym- 
phonic compositions whose copyright 
interests in America were formerly 
held by SACEM, the French equiva- 
lent of ASCAP, have been taken over 
by the American society, according to 
announcement made by James E. 
Markham, alien property custodian. 
A. T. M. 
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Leads First Concert of 
City Symphony — Work 
by Bornschein Heard 


1° hdr Leopold Stokowski on the 
podium, the second season of the 
New York City Symphony began at 
the City Center on the evening of Oct. 
9. That the house was sold out and 
that a milling crowd struggled to get 
in, thus delaying the opening of the 
concert by some fifteen minutes, was 
a foregone conclusion. That the con- 
cert was one of high interest both 
technically and musically, was nearly 
as much so. It was, in fact, an even- 
ing of very fine playing, save for a few 
rough moments, and its musical co- 
efficient was a high one. 

The orchestra of 75 members, male 
and female, has been in rehearsal a 
matter of only a few weeks. There are 
a number of new players and Mr. 
Stokowski has followed his plan of 
using more experienced musicians at 
the first desks, though, it is under- 
stood, these will rotate.in. the less tac- 
tical positions. Many of the first-desk 
men at this concert have held similar 
responsibilities in longer established 
orchestras and they doubtless had 
something to do with the sharpness of 
the general ensemble. 

Changes have been made in the 
stage according to Mr. Stokowski’s 
ideas based on much careful research 
in the field of acoustics, not only in 
auditoriums, but with phonographic 
reproduction and in the Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories. A “reflector” has 
also been installed. While these re- 
sult in an improvement in the sound, 
it still must be said that the acoustics 
of the City Center are as yet far from 
ideal and that the ear takes a percept- 
ible time to grow accustomed to the 
cloudy sound of the orchestra. 

The program included: 


seanrnaeesneneit 


City Center Opera 


Expands Repertoire 


Additions Are “Manon 
Lescaut” and “Gypsy 
Baron”—Tour Planned 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany, operating as part of the New 
York City Center of Music and Dra- 
ma, will open a new season on Nov. 
9, with 22 performances of grand 
opera over a period of three weeks. 

Laszlo Halasz starts out his third 
season as artistic and musical direc- 
tor with ambitious plans. Not only 
will this engagement be the longest 
as yet attempted, but the repertoire 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
two operas, Puccini’s “Manon Les- 
caut” and the sparkling Johann 
Strauss work, “The Gypsy Baron”. 

Included as part of the new season 
ahead, a New York City Opera Com- 
pany production will go on tour for 
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New York to Hear 
Detroit Symphony 

N Jan. 30 the Detroit Symphony 

will give a concert in Carnegie 
Hall with Karl Krueger conducting. 
It will mark the first New York con- 
cert in years of the organization un- 
der a new administration headed by 
Henry H. Reichhold. 

In addition to the tour arranged for 
mid-winter, Detroit is to have twenty 
Thursday evening concerts, twenty on 
Saturday evenings, four Bach-Beet- 
hoven-Mozart programs, and sixteen 
Young People’s Concerts, all to be 
conducted by Mr. Krueger. 

Lawrence Evans Artist Manage- 
ment will manage the New York con- 
cert. 


Stokowski Launches City Center Series 





Chorale-Prelude: “Wir Glauben All’’.. 


Bach 
Symphony No. 3, “Eroica’’.... Beethoven 
Three Fantastic Dances....... Turina 
“Moon Over Taos’’...... .. Bornschein 


‘‘Daphnis et Chloe’, Second Suite. Ravel 


The conductor’s transcription of the 
3ach was most beautiful and was 
played in a highly devotional manner. 
It set an artistic pace for the remain- 
der of the. program. The symphony, 
as might be expected, had a fine per- 
formance from the _ interpretative 
point of view, save for a somewhat 
slow pace in the Funeral March. In 
the folkowing movement there was 
also a moment of hesitation in the 
horns. The remainder was excellent 
and particular mention is due the 
unanimity of the strings. The Turina 
pieces, which seem more fantastic than 
dances, were given with snap but their 
instrumentation overweighs their in- 
herent musical value. 

Mr. Bornschein’s work had a first 
performance here. It is a charming, 
atmospheric number with an Indian 
melody played by the flute with a 
background of the remainder of the 
orchestra cleverly used. It suffers 
somewhat from its brevity and a fur- 
ther development of the theme in other 
solo instruments would have added to 
its interest. It was well received. 

The Ravel Suite, somewhat tem- 
pestuous in performance, has always 
seemed to lose much by not having the 
choreography for which it was de- 
signed. Long passages, obviously 
meant for danced interpretation, fail 
to hold their own as absolute music. 
The work was effectively played and 
those who like it as an orchestral 
piece could have nothing to complain 
of. The program was repeated late in 
the afternoon of the following day. 

Sylvan Levin has been engaged as 
assistant to Mr. Stokowski. 
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the first time. “The Gypsy Baron” 
will be heard on a five months coast- 
to-coast tour, booked by S. Hurok 
and NCAC. The _ road company 
opens in Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 9. 
H. A. Condell, who scored such suc- 
cess with last season’s “La Bohéme”, 
is the designer of the sets. 

‘Manon Lescaut”, last produced in 
1930 in New York, will be the open- 
ing night attraction. It will be heard 
three times during the engagement. 
“The Gypsy Baron” will be presented 
four times. “La Bohéme” will also 
be given four times and three per- 
formances each of “Tosca”, “Travi- 
ata”, and the twin operas, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, and “Pagliacci”, will 
complete the fall season. 

The artists to be presented include: 
Dorothy Kirsten, who will sing Ma- 
non; Irma Gonzalez, of the Mexico 
National Opera Company; Natalie 
Bodanya, Frances Cassard, and the 
newcomers, Polyna Stoska, Hazel 
Hayes, Elizabeth Wysor, Mobley 
Lushanya, Marguerita Piazza and 
Alice Howland. 

Mario Berini, who scored a great 
hit with City Center audiences last 
year as Don Jose and Rudolfo, will 
be back again, as will Norbert Ardelli 
and Eric Rowton. 

George Czaplicki, John De Surra, 
Emile Renan and Stanley Carlson 
have been re-engaged. New voices 
are Jess Walters, Ralph Herbert, 
Ralph Telasco, Carlton Gauld, Reed 
Kennedy, William Horne, Thomas 
Tibbett, Romolo De Spirito and Ar- 
tur Ulisse. 

Assisting Mr. Halasz as conduc- 
tor are James Sample and Julius Ru- 
del. Jose Ruben, stage director, has 
been reappointed, and William Wy- 
metal has been engaged to direct 
“The Gypsy Baron” in addition to 
some of the standard operas. H. A. 
Condell, stage director, is now at 
work on new designs for “Tosca”. 


Richard Rychtarik is doing “Manon” 
sets. 








Ferda Peterich 


Pearl Primus 


Pearl Primus 
Begins Dance Series 


It was high time that Pearl Primus, 
who has long since been recognized as 
one of the finest young dancers in 
America, should appear on Broadway, 
and her recital on the evening of Oct. 
4 at the Belasco Theatre, the first of 
a series of eleven, was the occasion 
for shouts of joy. She brought with 
her a company of four boys, Thomas 
Bell, Joe Camadore, Albert Popwell 
and James Alexander; two drum- 
mers; Joshua White; Frankie New- 
ton and his band; John Cage; a nar- 
rator and other assisting musicians. 

Of the dances on this program the 
best were the “African Ceremonial,” 
“Negro Speaks of Rivers,” “Slave 
Market,” “Strange Fruit,” “Rock Dan- 
iel,” “Study in Nothing,” and “Hard 
Time Blues.” Gifted with a strong, 
magnificently expressive body, a seem- 
ingly unlimited technical vitality, and 
above all, with the humility of the true 
artist, Miss Primus has amazing cre- 
ative breadth for so young a dancer. 

She is singularly fortunate in hav- 
ing a racial tradition full of challenge 
and suffering upon which to draw, 
and at the same time the technical re- 
sources of the contemporary dance. 
Miss Primus owes much to Martha 
Graham, for instance, but everything 
has been fused with her own artistic 
personality and creative ideas. 

“African Ceremonial” has the quiet, 
timeless power of a real primitive; 
“Negro Speaks of Rivers” is a beau- 
tiful, round composition; “Rock Dan- 
iel,” “a lesson in jazz,” is superbly 
free and rhythmically inventive; and 
the “Hard Time Blues,” with Joshua 
White at his best for the accompani- 
ment, is a masterpiece. The soaring 
leaps in this latter dance took the audi- 
ence’s breath away, yet equally grip- 
ping were the stilled moments of im- 
passioned appeal. Less narrative would 
help the program, and the jam session, 
delightful as it is, is superfluous. But 
Miss Primus is enjoying a deserved 
triumph. =: S, 


Ballet Russe Closes 
With Premiere 


“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”, 
George Balanchine’s newest ballet, had 
its premiere under trying circumstances 
on the evening of Sept. 23 and was 
repeated at the final performance of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at 


the City Center on Sept. 24. The 
final evening opened with “Swan 
Lake” and closed with the “Red 
Poppy.” 


Many and sundry were the mishaps 
which prevented Mr. Balanchine’s 
work from having its proper effect. 
Frederic Franklin, who was to have 
had the leading male. role, was ill, 
and the rehearsals were obviously in- 
adequate to whip the ballet into shape. 
The first performance was reputedly 
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Ballet Theatre 


Opens Season 


Metropolitan Opera Is 
Thronged for the First 
Performance 

A huge and seemingly ecstatic audi- 
ence greeted the opening of the Ballet 
Theatre Fall season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera on the evening of Oct. 8. 
Prominent in the casts of the evening 
were Tamara Toumanova, Tatiana 
Riabouchinska and David Lichine, 
who were given a royal welcome upon 
their return to the local dance stage. 
The program opened with “Swan 
Lake”, took a hoydenish turn with 
Lichine’s “Graduation Ball” and 
reached its artistic climax in Antony 
Tudor’s “Pillar of Fire”. 

Miss Toumanova was both beauti- 
ful and technically brilliant as the 
Queen of the Swans. Her dancing has 
lost that hard, metallic quality which 
marred its style a few seasons back, 
and it had sunerb vitality. There have 
been more gracious, delicately phrased 
performances of the role, but the ner- 
vous tension of opening night probably 
explains the effort visible in her 
dancing. Anton Dolin as the Prince 
was an admirable partner, but danced 
his solo sloppily. Richard Reed, robbed 
of his brilliant solo, did what little 
he had as the Prince’s Friend very 
effectively. 

“Graduation Ball”, with a garish 
and tasteless new set by Dobujinsky, 
has lost something of its original 
charm. It was too forced, though Miss 
Riabouchinska, Mr. Lichine, Rosella 
Hightower, John Kriza, Alicia Alonso, 
Margaret Banks and Marjorie Tall- 
chief all danced brilliantly. The ex- 
quisite lightness and flawless rhyth- 
mic instinct of Miss Riabouchinska’s 
dancing made up for much of the 
mugging and strident show-off in 
which the company indulged. 

“Pillar of Fire”, masterpiece that 
it is, was the one completely satisfy- 
ing experience of the evening. Nora 
Kaye’s performance as Hagar has lost 
none of its poignant beauty, and Janet 
Reed, Lucia Chase, Hugh Laing, Mr. 
Tudor and the others were swept 
along by the spirit of the work. Antal 
Dorati conducted the Schénberg mu- 
sic well, atoning for his rather rowdy 
treatment of Strauss in his own score 
for “Graduation Ball”. But Mois 
Zlatin’s conducting of Tchaikovsky 
suggested a duck pond rather than a 
swan lake. There were the usual bush- 
els of flowers and endless recalls for 
all the artists. 





New Ballet Plans 
Nine Premieres 


Ballet International, a new company 
founded last Summer, will make its 
debut on Oct. 30, when it launches a 
season at the International Theatre, 
formerly the Park Theatre, which will 
be its permanent New York home. 
Sixteen ballets, nine of them world 
premieres, will make up the repertoire, 
according to Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, managing director. The com- 
pany of 54 includes Andre Eglevsky, 
Viola Essen, Marie Jeanne, William 
Dollar, Simon Semenoff, Edward 
Caton and others. On the musical 
staff will be Alexander Smallens, mus- 
ical director, George Schick and Boris 
Kogan. 

The nine new ballets to be seen are: 
“Brahms Variations,” with choreo- 
graphy by Nijinska and sets and cos- 
tumes by Vertes; “Evocation,” a pas 
de deux, with choreography by Egle- 
vsky, and sets by Dali, to music by 
Paul Bowles; “The Last Flower,” in- 
spired by the James Thurber story, 
with choreography by William Dollar, 
music by Nabokov, and sets and cos- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
A NEW "CARMEN" TAKES TO THE ROAD 


Herman Adler Conducts the Sachse Production of “Carmen” Which Was Given a 

Preview Performance for the WAVES at Hunter College on Sept. 30. Regina Resnik 

is Carmen (at Left on Stage), Edwin Charles Steffe is Escamillo, and Edward 
Kane, Don José (Right) 


is musical director. 
were designed 


Herman Adler 
Costumes and scenery 


direction of Leopold 
conceived pro- 


the 
an originally 


Under 
Sachse, 


duction of Bizet’s “Carmen” in Eng- by H. A. Condell. Artists appearing 
lish is touring the East, Mid-West and as Carmen are Mona Paulee, Lucielle 
Canada. Many educational institutions Browning and Regina Resnik. Irwin 
are on the —— which extends Dillon and Edward Kane will alter- 


nate as Don José; Donald Dickson and 
Edward Charles Steffe, Escamillo, and 
Enya Gonzalez and Maxine Stellman, 
Micaela. 


through Nov. 3 and includes 24 per- 
formances. One appearance will be 
made on the Philadelphia Forum series 
and seven in Detroit. 


henncnaenennanyestanniieT 


struments. Among other events 
planned by the Committee are a lec- 


Philadelphia Art Alliance 
To Honor Stradivari 


ture-recital by Igor Stravinsky and 

PHILADELPHIA—The Music Com- _ solo recitals and chamber music pro- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Art Alli- grams. a e.* 
ance is arranging an attractive sea- ponies 
son. Under the auspices of the Alli- Ballet Sheotes Batertains 
ance the American tri-centenary Of pocton Balletomanes 
the birth of Antonio Stradivari will fh 
be celebrated in November. There Boston.—Ballet Theatre has been 
will be an exhibit of some of the entertaining enthusiastic audiences at 
finest Stradivari instruments in the the Opera House with performances 
United States: lectures by Curt of various ballets already known to 
Sachs, William Moennig and other Bostonians. Among the more success- 
authorities, and musical programs by ful offerings have been “Les Sylph- 
Samuel Dushkin and the Curtis ides” and “Fair at Sorochinsk.” 


String Quartet, using Stradivari in- G. M. S 
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HERBERT JANSSEN 
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Marie Louise Wagner 
After 


absence of 


an nine seasons, 
Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, re 
turned to the local recital stage for 
a concert in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 1. Her program was 
made up largely of Lieder, of which 


she is an experienced interpreter. Bee- 
thoven’s “Wonne der Wehmuth,” 
“Ich liebe Dich” and “Freudvoll und 
Leidvoll”; Schumann’s ‘“Widmung” 
and “Mondnacht,” Schubert's “Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen” and “Die All- 
macht”; and Brahms’ “Maénacht,” 
“Sandmannchen,” “Dein blaues Auge” 
and “Mein Liebe ist griin” offered a 
wide variety of moods, 
In songs of quiet, 
such as the Schumann “Mondnacht” 
Miss Wagner used mezza voce with 
masterly skill. Not only was the tone 
sensitively colored, but every word 
was distinct and every accent secure 
Gluck’s “Divinités du Styx,” with 
which she began the recital, and the 
Schubert “Allmacht” put a perceptible 
strain upon her voice but lost little of 
their dramatic force. Songs in English 
by Campbell Tipton, Fenner, Scott, 
Horsman and Henschel completed the 
program. There was a trace of sen- 
timentality in Miss Wagner’s treat- 
ment of certain songs, but apart from 


sustained line, 


that her interpretations set an envi- 
able standard for the vocalists who 
are to follow on the busy concert 


Hellmut Baerwald was the 
accompanist. 


calendar. 
admirable 
S. 


Frederick Marantz, Pianist 

Frederick Marantz, remembered 
from his local appearance late last 
season, gave another piano recital on 
the evening of Oct. 4, this time in 
Town Hall. Once more he assembled 
a program which, in the main, did 
credit to his seriousness of purpose. 
It began with a Clavier Sonata in 
E by Johann Christian Bach and in- 
cluded among its better known mat- 
ter Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, 
Brahm’s Three Intermezzi, Op. 117, 
Debussy’s “General Lavine” and Ra- 
vel’s “Alborada del Gracioso.” The 
late Alban Berg’s one movement 
sonata, Op. 1, and a set of “Five Con- 
trapuntal Pieces for Piano” bv a 
resident Viennese composer, Kurt 
List, were the departures from the 
beaten track. 

By and large Mr. Marantz did 
little to alter earlier impressions. He 
is poised and earnest, he has strength 
and, in general, a sound technical 
equipment. But his interpretations of 
Brahms and Beethoven show little in 
the way of imaginative resource or 
poetic feeling, while his range of tone 
color is extremely limited. His per- 
formance of Alban Berg’s sonata, a 
work sounding sweetly like Scriabine 
and early Schonberg, excelled by far 
his hard and charmless reading of the 
“Waldstein.” The pieces of Kurt List, 
previously given at a session of the 
International Societv of Contemporarv 
Music, are fashioned in the most acrid 


idiom of the atonalists. 
P 
Lilly Laynes, Soprano 
Lilly Laynes, soprano, made her 
first New York appearance in the 


Times Hall on the evening of Oct. 4 
She offered the somewhat hackneyed 
aria from Tchaikovsky’s “Joan of 
Arc” and songs in Italian, German, 
French and English. 

In spite of present limitations as to 
range and other necessary things, Miss 
Laynes seems to be good vocal mate- 
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rial. She also displayed glimmerings 
ot a sense of interpretation especially 
in her German group, all of which was 


wearyingly f familiar. The medium and 
lower voice is well placed. Notes 
above the staff were less so and were 
produced with obvious effort. Her 
diction in all languages used, was 
faulty and occasionally, as in the 


Schumann “Widmung,” 
on the wrong note. 
of the program she 
fatigue. 

With more discriminating prepara 
tion Miss Laynes might easily be- 
come an interesting recital artist. In 
the present instance she seemed not 
quite ready. Arpad Sandor played the 
accompaniments. D 


an accent fell 
Towards the end 
showed obvious 


Triante Kefalas, Tenor 


Triante Kefalas, Greek tenor, gave 
a recital in Town Hall on the evening 
(Continued on page 24) 
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STOCKHOLM GIVES MIDNIGHT POPS 













Percy Oscarsson 


At a Special American Program~Given on the Fourth of July, a Section of the 

Audience Listens from One of the Main Stairways of the Museum, The Dark- 

Haired Man, Leaning with His Face in His Hand, Is the American Author, 
Frederick Prokosch 


STocKHOLM—Since 1931, the Na- 
tional Museum in Stockholm has 
sponsored monthly concerts during 


the winter, and in 1936 the first of a 
series of increasingly popular summer 
Midnight Concerts was held before a 
packed and attentive audience, most of 
which was made up of visitors from 
abroad. The concerts were inaugurated 


by Dr. Axel Gauffin, then Director of 
the Museum. These summer recitals 
have been.continued all through the 
war. Music is provided by Eric 
Bengtson’s Chamber Music Orchestra. 
Dr. Eric Wettergren is now Director 
of the Museum. His wife is Gertrud 
Wettergren, the opera singer. 
HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


Ormandy Offers An Expansion Plan 


Conductor Sees Potentiality 
in Australian Musical Re- 
sources 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


F AR reaching suggestions for musi- 
cal and dramatic development in 
Australia have been submitted to the 
Commonwealth Government by the 
visiting conductor, Eugene Ormandy. 
Mr. Ormandy advocated the gradual 
establishment of permanent orchestras 
of at least 85 players in Sydney and 
Melbourne, the building .of carefully 
designed halls for drama, opera, bal- 
let and concerts in each capital city, 
adequate provision for broadcasting 
and recording facilities, the develop- 


ment of television and the ultimate 
formation of full time orchestras in 
Adelaide, Brisbane and Perth. 


Commenting upon the potential tal- 
ent and, in many cases, the high ar- 
tistic accomplishment of Australian 
musicians, Mr. Ormandy stressed the 
need for expert guidance; and sug- 
gested the engagement of first class 
teachers from overseas who would take 
key positions in the state orchestras 
and personally direct the training of 
promising instrumental recruits. 

Mr. Ormandy earned the gratitude 
of musicians and concert patrons by 
the energy, tact and clear sightedness 
with which he imparted technical in- 
struction to the Sydney and Melbourne 
orchestras. Although supplied by the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission 
with a nucleus of 30 picked players, 
the guest conductor had, on occasion, 
to work with instrumental sections 
considerably altered in personnel by 
wartime demands upon manpower. De- 
spite this hindrance Mr. Ormandy ob- 
tained effects of color and precise ar- 
ticulation seldom achieved by visiting 
conductors. 

Admirably disciplined renderings of 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe”, Stravin- 
sky’s “Fire Bird”, the Strauss tone 
“Don Juan”, and _ Elgar’s 


poem, 
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“Enigma” variations, together with 
several well related accompaniments 
to concertos were the artistic high- 


lights of concerts which aroused dem- 
onstrative enthusiasm. Two violinists 
of especial merit, Ernest Llewellyn 
and Dorcas McClean, and the Vic- 
torian and South Australian pianists, 
Joyce Greer and Alison Nelson were 
among the representative young Aus- 
tralians selected as soloists. Inter- 
est shown by Mr. Ormandy in the 
creative work of the Melbourne com- 
poser, Dorian Le Gallienne, was a 
timely spur to the youthful school of 
\ustralian composition. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s flute sonata was warmly re- 
ceived by Mr. Ormandy, who re- 
quested a copy of the work for presen- 
tation in Philadelphia. 
Bippy ALLEN 


* * 
Marjorie Lawrence 
J 
Tours Australia 

Marjorie Lawrence, dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
already traveled over 250,000 miles in 
the first few weeks of her current 
\ustralian camp and concert tour. The 
gallant singer has traveled in planes, 
in trains, in jeeps and trucks—she’s 
slept in tents and bamboo huts—ser- 
vicemen call her “the best trouper of 
us all.” 

Miss Lawrence covered most of the 
territory of Queensland in Northern 
Australia, entertaining thousands upon 
thousands of military personnel. She 
is the first great Wagnerian opera 
star to entertain servicemen overseas ; 
and, from reports coming back to 
\merican, even the heavier selections 
of Wagner evoked nothing but en- 
thusiastic acclaim from the men in 
uniform. 

Enthusiastic acclaim has also greet- 
ed Marjorie Lawrence after her con- 
certs in Sydney, Melbourne, and 
\delaide, major Australian music 
centers. The soprano plans to cross 
over to New Guinea to sing for serv- 
icemen before returning to the Unit- 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
TO ROME" 


Katherine Cornell, on 
USO Tour in Italy, 
Chats with Cpl. 
Robert Lawrence, 
Conductor of the 
Mediterranean Sym- 
phony, and Pfc. 
Louis Kimball 


Rome—A_ unanimously favorable 
press and audience greeted Cpl. 
Robert Lawrence’s debut as operatic 
conductor at the Royal Opera House 
on Aug. 23, when he directed a per- 
formance of “Tosca.” Cpl. Lawrence 


auerenennt 


ed States in the early part of Novem- 
ber. Her first concert appearances 
in this country will be with the Seat- 
tle Symphony on Nov. 27 and 29. 


“Igor” Opens 
Opera in Russia 


Folk Song Programs Enjoy 
Popularity in Moscow’s 
Music Halls 


MOSCOW 
"T’ HE Bolshoi Theater opened its 
season of opera and ballet with 
one of the finest of Russian operas 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor”. This new 
production, mounted by Fedorovsky, 
excelled in color, imagination and his- 
toric truthfulness. Especially attrac- 
tive and picturesque were the settings 
of the Polovtsi camp. Outstanding 
singers and actors participated. Mark 
Reizen sang the role of Prince Galitzy, 
\lexander Baturin filled the title part, 
Bronislava Zlatogrova was the Kon 
chakovna. Ivan Kozlovsky, who sang 
Viadimir Igorevich and subsequently 
Lensky in Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 
Onegin”, was another who garnered 
laurels. 

August ended with a number of ap- 
pearances at Tchaikovsky Concert 
Hall of People’s Choruses. Programs 
of Russian folksongs were, for that 
matter, given in various other Mos- 
cow concert halls. These song pro- 
grams held in Moscow _ included 
groups from the distant northern sec- 
tions (native Russian songs of re- 
motest periods), from eastern and 
southern regions. Music from the re- 














also directed performances on Aug. 
25 and 31. On Sept. 1 the Radio Rome 
Symphony appeared under Cpl. Law- 
rence’s baton and on Sept. 2 he con- 
duced the famous Orchestra of Saint 
Cecilia, 


gions of Voronezh, Chelyabinsk, Ka- 
linin, Sverdlovsk, Gorky and Moscow 
were given wholly authentic perform- 
ances with regard to delivery and in- 
terpretation. Interest centered espe- 
cially around the Archangel and the 
Don Cossack singers. Not only were 
the ancient Russian songs greatly rel- 
ished but also the newly created So- 
viet folklore. Among these were 
patriotic and stirring songs of war- 
time heroism. One of these songs 
was that of the “Little Hut in Solvy- 
chegodsk”, where Stalin once lived. 
It was written by a woman minstrel, 
Gladkoborodova. 

The choristers were dressed in 
bright and colorful costumes and 
headgear made by themselves, display- 
ing much talent and originality. Their 
voices were remarkable for quality 
and depth as well as for their excel- 
lent natural placement. The vigor 
and impetuosity of the singing were 
matched by its wit and by a humor so 
vivid that even foreigners, knowing 
little or nothing of the Russian lan- 
guage, could not restrain their amuse- 
ment. 

Several symphony concerts 
likewise heard about this time. Their 
programs offered works by French 
composers, one of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony under Vasily Nebolsin and 
another of the “Pathetic” with David 
Blok conducting. Major Ivan Petrov. 
conducting an army band, which made 
a name for itself during the war by 
its fine performances, led Tchaikoy- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, as well as 
that composer’s “1812” and Beet- 
hoven’s “Battle of Vittoria”. The 
band had previously performed the 
19th Symphony of Miaskovsky as well 
as the Seventh Symphony of Shos- 
takovich, the latter in a special ar- 
rangement for brass. 

G. POLIANOVSKY 


were 
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Jazz “Stunts” Present 
Potential Menace 


“y° WO recent occurrences call for some 

deep thinking on the part of all who 
profess an interest in the progress of seri- 
ous music in this country. 

1. Last August, the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, with a view to raising $25,000 for 
its winter season, sponsored a_ three-day 
jive session in Shrine Auditorium at which 
appeared in succession a galaxy of “name” 
dance bands—Dorsey, James, et al. 

2. At the opening concert of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on Oct. 5, 
Gershwin’s popular tune, “I- Got Rhythm”, 
in a special arrangement by Morton Gould, 
was played as an encore and was repeated 
as part of the regular program on the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. 

The Los Angeles stunt failed. Attend- 
ance was small, and while it may be claimed 
that $15,000 was cleared, we know on ex- 
cellent authority that the net was a mere 
fraction of that sum. In any case, the suc- 
cess or failure of the thing is not the point 
at issue. 


HAT we want to know is—what is 

music coming to in this country when 
a rich and supposedly cultured city like Los 
Angeles must enlist the aid of jazz bands to 
support its symphony orchestra? Has 
music fallen to such low esteem in Los An- 
geles that it cannot obtain money on its 
own merits? Must it stand, hat in hand like 
a poor relation, at the doors of dance halls 
hoping for a hand-out? If so, we have in- 
deed come toa sorry pass and we despair 
for the future of the art. 

The New York Philharmonic stunt also 
failed. It was a grandstand play that got 
boos from the bleachers. But let us under- 
stand this. We would be the last to deny 
the contribution the jazz idiom has made to 
the serious music of our day. We also have 
the highest regard for the talent and artistic 
integrity of Messrs. Gershwin and Gould 

But there were no serious pretentions 
about “I Got Rhythm” as originally con- 
ceived by Gershwin, or as arranged by 
Gould in the present super-special stream- 
lined orchestration. 

Jazz, properly used, is a valuable ingredi- 
ent of serious music. Hauled in, verbatim, 
from Tin Pan Alley, it is a disgrace. 


More About Post-War 
Financing of Music 


N recent weeks Musitcat AMERICA has 
sought unsuccessfully to obtain the views 

of the two leading presidential candidates on 
matters of prime importance to the musical 
world in the post-war period—such matters 
as government sponsorship of symphony or- 
chestras, opera companies and other musical 
institutions ; the exemption of musical insti- 
tutions from various forms of taxation; the 
likelihood, or unlikelihood, of a revival of 
something resembling the old WPA Music 
Project ; the age-old question of a Secretary 
of Fine Arts in the White House cabinet and 
similar issues of wide concern. 

Both President Roosevelt and Governor 
Dewey declined to discuss any of these sub- 
jects. “It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection the Coolidge-Davis attitude 20 years 
ago as reproduced on the next page). How- 
ever, matters of admittedly greater moment 
confront the candidates at this time and we, 
frankly, did not expect them to be prepared 
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with detailed plans for the propagation of 
music in the post-war era. We mention this 
now simply to demonstrate that government 
paternity for music after the war is not “‘in 
the bag’, as some people seem to think, and 
that we may as well assume that music must 
continue to lift itself by its own boot-straps 
as heretofore. 

This prospect is not so discouraging as it 
may seem. As we pointed out in an earlier 
editorial, federal sponsorship of music is far 
from the panacea that, in some quarters, it is 
loudly proclaimed to be. Noting that private 
sponsorship is no Elysium either, we further 
observed that some middle ground between 
these extremes might prove the sanest and 
most productive course. We still think so. 


‘HE trouble with private sponsorship, as 

we have seen, is financial insecurity and 
the necessity for constantly begging money. 
The trouble with government sponsorship is 
the deadly hand of bureaucracy and the pos- 
sibility of music’s becoming a political foot- 
ball. Given these conditions, why not neu- 
tralize the evils of both by combining the 
good features of each and banishing the bad ? 
Why not let government provide the money 
and give over the administration to non- 
profit and non-political corporations or citi- 
zens’ committees which would be responsible 
to the government for disbursements and io 
the public for artistic accomplishment ? 

In a few isolated insta ices, as in Baltimore 
and the State of Indiana, something of the 
kind is already in operation, although these 
are cases of partial municipal and state sub- 
sidy rather than total federal support. It may 
be, however, that localizing the project, 
through state or municipal channels, is a 
better approach than attempting anything 
nationally on a grand scale. Certainly it 
would be more practicable and it should in- 
sure a fairer and more economical allocation 
of money as well as a more direct check on 
value received. 





GUEST EDITORIAL 


Music on the Dole 
By Ernest NEWMAN 
(Reprinted from the London “Sunday Times,”’ of Aug. 13.) 


NCOURAGE a man with whom there is 
not much organically wrong to rely upon 
crutches supplied by some benevolent institution 
or other, and it will not be long before he dis- 
covers he cannot cross the road without them; 
and get it thoroughly into the head of this 
or that section of the concert industry that it is 
the prime duty of the State to help it out of its 
difficulties and it will come to rely more and 
more on State money. The next stage in the 
valetudinarians’ crawl is obvious; the unfortu- 
nates who have been passed over for the benefit 
of a favoured few put in a claim of their own 
for assistance, and they can make out quite a 
good case for themselves when the free grant of 
crutches to the chosen ones happens to lead to 
the fortified cripples invading thetr domain. 
Something of the latter kind is bound to hap- 
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José Iturbi (Right) and Lauritz Melchior Meet in 


Movie Commissary. The Pianist Is in the Film, 
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pen even in normal times in a country so smal 
and musically so undeveloped as ours. An 
orchestra in one of the large provincial towns 
can keep going all the year round only by giv- 
ing additional concerts in smaller towns nearby. 
Well and good, so long as this does not result 
in (a) its overrunning territory that should 
be the natural field for a corresponding expan- 
sion of the activities of some other large town, 
(b) paralysing the independent development of 
music in this town or that of secondary size. I 
will take the former point first. 

A Birmingham correspondent writes me thus: 


WILL not bore you with a recital of the vari- 

out handicaps under which our orchestra has 
struggled along for many years, but I think the cli- 
max came last winter, when these four orchestras 
to which you refer in your article [i.e., the L.P.O., 
the L.S.O., the Hallé, and the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic], with the aid of CEMA [Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts] subsidies, 
gave twenty-two concerts in Birmingham in the 
course of the winter. (They have given several more 
since April.) [My correspondent was unable at the 
moment to check these figures, but the exact num- 
ber of the concerts does not matter. The important 
thing is the principle at stake.}] When it came to 
our knowledge that these orchestras were all sub- 
sidised by CEMA we thought we ought to have 
our share of the taxpayer’s money; but when we 
applied we were told that all available funds for that 
year had already been allocated, and furthermore, 
that we could only claim the subsidy for concerts 
given outside the Birmingham area. In principle 
CEMA is supposed to be helping to bring the best 
music to areas that would not otherwise be able to 
support it. Now we have applied again, as we ean 
hardly hope to support a full-time orchestra without 
a large number of outside engagements in places 
like Coventry, Wolverhampton, Dudley, Chelten- 
ham, etc., which have suitable halls; but we have 
again been informed that all available funds have 
already been allocated until the end of next April. 
As it was only on May 2 that the City Council 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Four Orchestras 
in Britain 
Sponsored by State 


By Joan LITTLEFIELD 


LONDON 

HE musical renaissance that has taken place 

in Britain during nearly five years of war will 

be strengthened now that the State, through the 

Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 

(rts, is supporting the work of four of the major 

symphony orchestras so that they may continue 

their wartime policy of touring outside their home 

towns, while maintaining the best possible working 

conditions for their players and the highest stand- 
ird of performance. 

The orchestras concerned are the London Symph- 
my, London Philharmonic, Liverpool Philharmonic 
and Hallé, all of which have helped in the decen- 
tralization of music which has been partly responsi- 
ble for the creation of the vast new audiences which 
are a feature of wartime Britain. 

In this country before the war an orchestra was 
a luxury not expected to pay its way, available only 
to people living in large cities, and often treated 
as a high-brow rite which the man in the street 
would neither relish nor understand. There were 
a few exceptions, for instance, the series of Prom- 
enade Concerts organized each summer by Sir 
Henry J. Wood and the Wednesday concerts of the 
B.B.C. Symphony. But all the first-class orchestra 
music that reached the ears of the country at large 
ame through a loudspeaker. 

The war cut our luxuries, and music, it was 
Aought, would be one of its first casualties. Myra 
Hess was the first to sense that this was wrong. 
On Oct. 10, 1939, she gave the first of a series of 
lunch hour chamber-music concerts at the National 
Gallery which have continued without a_ break, 
through bombing and air raids, to the present day. 


RCHESTRAL music took a little longer to 

recover itself. Then, since the population had 
been decentralized, through the evacuation of large 
numbers of children, Government employees and so 
on, it was decided to try decentralizing the orches- 
tras, too. Though neither was subsidized and both 
were therefore dependent on the wide support of a 
new public, the London Symphony and London 
Philharmonic made touring part of their regular 
plan from 1939 onwards. Both orchestras now ran 
their own affairs. The London Philharmonic, 
formed by Sir Thomas Beecham in 1932, and, es- 
sentially a “fashionable” orchestra, was left in 
September 1939 without management or financial 
support. Its disbandment seemed imminent, but the 
players themselves took charge of their own salva- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Music on the Dole 
(Continued from page 16) 


agreed to ,1e subsidy which made the formation of 
a permanent orchestra possible, we were rather 
handicapped in not being able to make these or other 
arrangements at the proper time. [A propos of this, 
it was interesting to read in the papers the other 
day that the L.P.O. has planned a tour for next 
autumn that will take in “Birmingham or Coventry, 





FROM OUR READERS 





Fort Benning, Ga. 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Your latest edition gave my morale its biggest 
boost in a long time. A recent census of the city 
of Buffalo estimates the population of this fair 
city to be over 600,000, yet never have I seen as 
good an account of the musical activity as I have 
in the last copy of Musica AMERICA. I am very 
pleased to find a progressive publication that has 
the initiative to let the rest of the United States 
know just what Buffalo has done to further the 


program of musical achievement after all these 
years. 
Appreciatively, 
Pfc. T. P. Weiksnar 
P. S. If you care to use this letter in your edi- 


torial section, please do so. I am musically mind- 
ed and feel proud of Buffalo. Your effort in this 
matter’ will help others in Buffalo and in other 
great cities to feel the same way. Buffalo has 
been sadly neglected in this matter and deserves 
every boost it can get. 


October, 1944 
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Views on Music 


‘There must be 


a uo f-gis- 7. 
Ve SEA SAAS AS, 


That Year at the Metropolitan 

“Aida” announced as opening work at Met- 
ropolitan. Tullio Serafin to make debut as 
conductor of season’s initial performance. Re- 
vivals and novelties for first half of season to 
include “La Gioconda”; “Tannhauser”; Boris 
Godunoff”; “Tales of Hoffmann”; ‘“Jenufa’”’; 
“Falstaff” ; “Dinorah” and ‘‘Gotterdammerung”’. 
Later, ‘“Pelléas et Mélisande”; “La Juive” and 
“Petrushka” will be given. 

1924 


The Scala Got It 
The latest claimant to the houors of the 
premiere of Puccini's new opera, “Turandot” 
is the Costanzi in Rome. It seems more plaus- 


AMERICA for October, 


Presidential Candidates Give 


found a 
whereby the significance of music may be 
brought home to the average citisen ... too 
much of our musical life is still an artificial 


and perhaps superficial process.” 


. some way should be found for giving 
a larger number of persons the inspiration 


which comes from hearing good music. 
Since music 1s a factor of great importance 
it community life, I think it should be 


given community support.” 








1924 — 


practi al basis 


Calvin Coolidge 


John W. Davis 





4 


ible in Rome than at the Scala because Puccini's 
continued differences with the Milan house 
would make make the production difficult. 

1924 


Newcomers 

New members of the Metropolitan Opera for 
the season include Elvira di Hidalgo, Toti dal 
Monte, Berta Morena, Maria Miller, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen and Joan Ruth, sopranos; Mary 
Bonetti, contralto, and Martin Oehman, Ralph 
Errolle and Max Altglass, tenors. 

1924 


Then and Now 
“Leningrad” on Program Angers Boston; 
Koussevitsky Disclaims Responsibility. 





Nottingham, Leicester, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Wolverhampton, Bristol,” and perhaps “Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, and other cities.”] It is un- 
doubtedly good for us to have visits from these and 
other orchestras from time to time; but so many in 
one season, and “subsidised, savours rather of un- 
fair competition. If we were to return the com- 
pliment, or try to, we should probably get very lit- 
tle suoport in London or Manchester, and not be 
allowed to appear at all in Liverpool, where the 
concert hall belongs to the orchestra.” [Let me add 
that even if, as I think, my correspondent is doing 
the Liverpool Orchestra an injustice in this last 
regard the point of principle remains unaffected ; if 
the Birmingham orchestra gives a concert in Liver- 
pool it is at the Birmingham ratepayer’s expense, 
whereas if the Liverpool orchestra should give a 
concert in Birmingham it would be with the finan- 
cial support of the whole body of taxpayers, in- 
cluding those of Birmingham.] 


I PUT CEMA aside in this matter, as being 
only the instrument, perhaps temporarily, 
through which the State subsidy has so far 
worked. This Birmingham complaint illustrates 
perfectly the danger to which I am trying to 
draw the public’s attention, the danger, under a 
dole system not properly planned from the 
foundations upward that three or four orches- 
tras domiciled at a distance, supported out of 
national funds, may, without intending it, makes 
things difficult or impossible for some other 
large-town orchestra, equally deserving consid- 
eration, that does not enjoy a subsidy. The ques- 
tion should be put plainly to the Government 





officials concerned. What are you out to do? Is 
it to provide permanent security of tenure for a 
few lucky orchestral players, or to further the 
development of the musical life of the country 
as a whole? If the latter, are you going the best 
way about it? If the former, why, let us ask 
bluntly, should it be just these four orchestras 
that are to be picked out for special financial 
favour ? 

This last question automatically raises a 
number of others; but before we try to deal with 
these we must consider the case of the second- 
ary-size towns, as presented by a correspond- 
ent who has had a long connection with the 
music of his own town, and who sees a num- 
ber of flaws and injustices in the dole system as 
at presented operated. I, in my turn, see others. 





| Musical America Correspondents 


CHICAGO OFFICES: Marcir A. McLeop, Man- 
| ager, Kimball Hall, 304 South Wabash Avenue. 


Telephone: Harrison 4544. CHARLES QUINT, 
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| BOSTON: Grace May StTuTsMAN, Correspondent, 


70 Myrtle Street, Melrose, Mass. 


| PHILADELPHIA: Wiu1aM E. SmirH, Correspon- 
dent 1945 North 33rd Street. 
LOS ANGELES—HOLLYWOOD: Isaset Morse | 


Jones, Correspondent, 5386 Village Green, Los 
Angeles. DorotHy HUTTENBACH, Business Man- 
ager, 513 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Marsory M. Fisuer, Cerre- 
spondent, Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 


| ENGLAND: Epwarp Lockspriser, c/o Midland | 


Bank, 186 Baker St., London W 
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HE lure of Broadway is proving strong for several young members of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and if certain musicals are successes; at least four of these 


singers will add the syllable “etta” to their opera billings. 


Already looming for 


a long run is “Song of Norway” in which /rra Petina stars, and she may be 
singing Grieg music all winter instead of the many composers represented in her 


Metropolitan repertoire. 


Now two new shows which draw on opera talent. 


“Sadie Thompson”, the Howard Dietz-Vernon Duke adaptation of “Rain”, 
scheduled for a Philadelphia opening on Oct. 23, is due to move into the Alvin 
in November. The part of the Reverend Davidson will be sung by Lansing 


Hatfield. An earlier opening, Nov. 
6, is planned for the Fritz Kreisler 
operetta, “Rhapsody”, at the Century. 
[hree opera voices are recruited here: 
Annamary Dickey and John Gurney 
of the Met and Rosemarie Brancato. 
There may be more poachings on the 
Met territory as the Winter goes on. 
Radio and the movies make their in- 
roads but not usually on the Met’s 
time. 

And speaking of Hollywood, Jose 
Iturbi’s newest is M-G-M’s “Anchors 
Aweigh” with Gene Kelley and Frank 
Sinatra. The pianist starts a concert 
tour on Nov. 6 and will play, among 
other new works, Morton Gould’s 
study in “classical” boogie woogie. 
. . . Lawrence Tibbett has been re- 
elected president of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists. 

A couple of studios are interested in 
Anne Brown, who will be seen soon 
in Warner's “Rhapsody in Blue” —a 





new Cole Porter opus may be the 
choice. The soprano has more than 
50 recitals this season, beginning Oct. 
27 in Pittsburgh . . . plans for a big 
tour of Mexico and South America 
also in the wind. 

Columbia Concerts has _ received 
word from Kurt Jooss that his ballet 
has recently completed a six weeks 
engagement at the Haymarket Thea- 
ter in London, “an outstanding suc- 
cess in spite of robot bombs”. , 
Mischa Elman registered an early 
schedule opening, in Princeton, N. J., 
on Sept. 30 . . . the violinist slated 
for 11 appearances with six orchestras 
and about two dozen recitals, includ- 
ing one in Carnegie Hall Oct. 20. 

Gregor Piatigorsky has accepted 
“A Mad Empress Remembers” for 
cello and orchestra, to play next sea- 
son... the composer, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. The piece has been 





Steinway Piano 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


Transcontinental Tour — January to May 1945 


Now under Exclusive Direction: 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT RAY HALMANS 


119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








ALICE 


sarios everywhere” 





MEZZO SOPRANO 


Star of Philadelphia Opera Co. season 1943-44 


Nation-wide success in role of Carmen 
“Alice Howland is an asset dear to the hearts of impre- 


(Personally Represented by Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc., 
1 E. 57th St. N. Y. C., PL 3-6160) 


HOWLAND 


Phila. Record 1943 


(Agency) 











Pers. Repr. 
410 Park Ave., N. Y. 22 





MANCELLET ) bE. N Y A 


Catherine Kramer 
PL. 5-9596 


FRENCH SOPRANO 


Grand Opera—Opéra Comique, Paris 
Testro Colon, Buenos Aires 


CONCERT — OPERA — RADIO 











FREDA—Soprano 


HEMMING 


alent Registry, 


and 


MORTON—Baritone 


DAVENPORT . 


Individual and 
Joint Recital 





Concert - Radio 


1 E. S7th St., NYC PL 3-6160 Gratorio - Opera 
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CASSIE SCHILLING, Manager-Director ensouthie 


856 Carnegie Hall, 56th St. & 7th Ave., 


N. Y¥. C. CO 5-7387 with soloist 








JASCHA HORENSTEIN 


CONDUCTOR 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON. INC., Division, Columbia Concerts Inc, N. Y. C. 








AVA CUMIN GASE, National President 


MU PHI EPSILON *ieicrms<** 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
National Executive Office: 


National Music Society 


222 Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Jean Westerman. Acting Secy.-Treas. 








ALICE TULLY 


1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 West 57th Street, New York 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


OPERA—CONCERTS— 
Guest Soloist with Orchestras 











SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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heard on the West coast and will be 
published by Mills Music. . . . Janet 
Fairbank, after concerts in Oak Park, 
Ill., and for the Singing Teachers As- 
sociation in 
Chicago, plans 
to bring some 
more contem- 
porary Ameri- 
can songs for 
a third recital 
in New York. 
On Oct. 1, 
Maria Kuren- 
ko celebrated 
the first anni- 
versary of her 
@ 15-minute pro- 
~ gram ‘on Sun- 
day nights 

»>ver CBS. The 





Maria Kurenko 


singer had a Russian samovar tea 
party in commemoration. She will 
take a short vacation from the air 


waves to appear in concerts. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos has accepted 
Elie Siegmeister’s “Ozark Set’, a 
symphonic work in four movements, 
and will play it with the Minneapolis 


Symphony on Nov. 11. Edward B. 
Marks are the publishers. . . . Pearl 
Primus has commissioned a work 


from Andor Foldes, to be used as a 
setting for a new dance. It is enti- 
tled “Gloom, Hope and Happiness.” 

Now conducting at the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, George Sebastian cele- 
brated Shostakovich’s birthday on 
Sept. 25 by breaking out his last bot- 
tle of pre-war vodka, in memory of 
the caviar and vodka suppers shared 
with the composer in Russia. 
Several opera appearances for Ger- 
trude Ribla, aiter Summer ones in 
Cincinnati: in Buffalo with the Phila- 
delphia La Scala on Sept. 24; with 
the Rochester Grand Opera on Sept. 
30; at the Worcester Festival (“King 
Olaf’) on Oct. 12; in New Orleans 
on Novy. 2 and 4 and in Trenton. 

Another Platoff Don Cossack the 
victim of Cupid—Serge Gulkevich— 
the eighth “casualty” since the lifting 
of the ban on marriage for members 
of the chorus some 10 months ago. 
... The chorus will include an Amer- 
ican work this year for the first time, 
a choral arrangement of Albert Hay 
Malotte’s “Lord’s Prayer”. 

Topping all past tours with a record 
of more than 60 dates for this season, 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff mark as highlights their appear- 
ances with the Worcester Festival, 
just past, and the Boston Symphony 
on Oct. 20-21, a tour in the East and 
a Spring tour from coast to coast and 
in Canada and in Havana. 

Alexander Borovsky has recently 
returned from another — successful 
South American tour—more than 40 
dates in less than four months. 
Todd Duncan made a _ sentimental 
trip to Mt. Herman School in East 
Northfield, Mass., to give a Septem- 
ber concert in the place his son pre- 
pared for Dartmouth. The Negro 
baritone has a big tour which includes 
an appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Milwaukee. 

Charles Kullman came back from 
Brazil with Portuguese added to the 
languages every artist should know 
and will sing some Portuguese songs 
in concert this season ... the Met 
tenor now singing in the San Fran- 
cisco Opera. .. . Robert Casadesus 
was composing a Second Piano Con- 
certo when he heard about the libera- 
tion of Paris, so he immediately put 
it aside and wrote a song for the oc- 
casion. It was first played, in a two- 
piano version, by the pianist and his 
wife, Gaby, on a War Fund program 
over WOXR. It is dedicated to Ger- 
maine Frank, in memory of her father, 
Georges Clemenceau, and of her son, 
killed in the war. 

Just returned from successful ap- 
pearances in Mexico under Sir 
Thomas Beecham—the Mozart Festi- 
val—Marjory Hess will make her 
debut as Mimi in “Boheme” with the 
Chicago Opera in her home town on 
Oct. 20. 











Moss Assumes Driver’s 
Seat at City Center 


ICENSE Commissioner Pp: 

Moss has been appointed 
Mayor La Guardia to assist him 
the management of the activities 
the New York City Center of Mus 
and Drama, Inc. He will serve in t 
position without pay. 

Mr. Moss is thoroughly equipp 
by experience and ability to be 
great help to the Mayor and the Ce: 
ter, as he has, at various times, bex 
a producer of motion pictures ar 
plays, and for long been interested i 
the operation of theatres. 














Helen 


ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Coneert Management: 


Vera Bull Hull 
101 W. SSth St. WN. Y. C. 


BONELLD 


Fameus Aszserican Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Concert Divis 


ton 
W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 























“Charm and musicality pervaded 
works of older composers.’’—N. Y. 


GOLOBLATI 


AMF ARTISTS SERVICE, Inc. 
130 East 47th St., New York 17 








JAGEL 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Association 
Coneert Division 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
521 Fifth Ave, New York. N. Y. 














Luther 


SAXON 


Tenor Star of New York's Great 
Smash Hit “Carmen dones” 


CONCERT - RECITAL - ORATORIO 
Address inquiries te 1401 Steinway Bide. 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 








FRERICHS 


Pianist 
“She played with poetical 
fancy, brilliantly and as & 
wholly intelligent musician.” 


Olin Downes, N.Y. Times, 1944 
608 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 
Cl. 5-9244 











JASCHA 


HERZOG 


Jugoslavian Violinist 
Now Booking Season 1944-45 
TALENT REGISTRY 


! E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
PLaza 3-6160 

















WALTER C. 


o>: + a. WN 


First composer for Motion Pictures 
Piano recital with films 
EDUCATIONAL—NOVEL—ENTERTAINING 
Specimen program and data on request 


Mot.: Harry Culbertson 
5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, III. 
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METROPOLITAN 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


Division 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS t-. 


Announces Among Its Artists & Attractions 
for terms and dates apply to 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 
113 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


LILY 
PONS 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
Baldwin Piano Used 


Transcontinental 
Tour 


SPALDING 


America's Violinist 














Overseas on Special Mission for 
War Department 


ALBANESE 


Lyric Soprano 





Metropolitan Opera Association 


Transcontinental Tour 


Open-air Concert, Chicago, Grant 
Park, July 2i1—Guest Soloist on Fire- 
stone Hour, July 24—With San Fran- 
cisco Opera Co., Oct., Nov. 


Recitals Nov., Feb., Mar., May 


TRAPP 
FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs of classical and folk 
music (Authentic costumes) 





6th American Tour 


Vronsky & Babin 


DUO-PIANISTS 











Steinway Pianos Used 


Victor Babin Now in Armed Forces 





Joint Recital 


PAUL DRAPER 


Tap Dancer Supreme 





and 


LARRY ADLER 


Harmonica Virtuoso 


Transcontinental Tour 
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Mertens Outlines Exchange Plan 


Between Sister American Republics 


Representatives from 
Central and South Amer- 
ica to Be Selected for 
Study of Managers’ Tech- 
niques with Columbia 
Concerts 


NEW exchange plan which envi- 
A sions a real partnership between 
South and Central America’s musical 
facilities and our own, and the even- 
tual establishment of a chain to reach 
around the world, was revealed re- 
cently by André Mertens, of the South 
American Division of Columbia Con- 
certs, after his return from a wide 
swing through our sister republics. 
The beginning of the plan involves 
the training here by Columbia Con- 
certs of selected representatives from 
each of the countries to the South in 
North American managerial! technique 
which can then be adopted to each 
country’s particular problems. 

“We regard this as a real cultural 
mission,” said Mr. Mertens, “and we 
feel a moral obligation not to try to 
make money out of it for a while. 
Although it can be looked upon as a 
business proposition, in extending the 
South American market for North 
American artists, it also should result 
in finding really good South Amer- 
ican artists to bring here, and, above 
all, in helping to organize the many 
fertile fields there without in the least 
interfering with their own ideas and 
procedures.” 

Selection of the representative to 
come here is to be left entirely to the 
authorities involved in each country. 
In some cases, this authority is a 
Minister of Fine Arts or the Sec- 
retary of Education. In others, it 
is an influential citizen or group, or 
a business or banking institution. Mr 
Mertens states that the reception to 
the idea was universally enthusiastic, 
and that not only the institutions and 
individuals mentioned above were 
highly agreeable to the plan, but that 
newspaper proprietors and radio sta- 
tions had promised to give it wide 
publicity and support. 

Five countries have at present been 
approached, with the possibility of 
others joining later. These five are 
Mexico, Costa Rico, Panama, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela. In Mexico, Mr. 
Mertens states, there are 14 towns 
which have potentialities for organiz- 
ing concerts. In Panama, three or four 
concerts could be given; in Colombia 
36 would be possible in four towns 
in one season; in Venezuela, four 
towns are possibilities. Later, Peru 
and Chile may organize. 


World Chain Envisioned 


“Global music” is not too strong a 
term to describe the eventualities of 
the world plan, as Mr. Mertens out- 
lined it. It is a dream which has 
every chance of coming true, with 
post-war aviation facilities, and given 
a peaceful settlement of certain polit- 
ical problems. On an air map he out- 
lined the links in the chain: 

Central and South America; from 
Natal to Dakar ; 24 towns in Morocco, 
Algiers, Lybia and Egypt (with sev- 
eral opera houses which seat on an 
average 1500) ; thence to Italy, Spain, 
France, the Lowlands, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia and Russia. 





The Central and South American 
links must come first, however, and it 
is on those that effort will. be con- 
centrated for the next year or two— 
or three. 

It is perfectly possible in this way 
that not only the top-ranking stars 
trom here can go to a few capitals, but 
that younger artists, who will find in- 


valuable encouragement and experience 


in a short time, can receive a great 
spur to their careers, Mr. Mertens be- 
lieves. “Leonard Warren, whose suc- 
cess in South America has been phe- 
nomenal, is a case in point,” he said. 
“His advance was immeasurably in- 
creased by this experience and the 
acclaim he received.” 

As for the exchange of artists, Mr. 
Mertens cites an experience he had 
in Venezuela. The former Venezuelan 
Consul at Milan is the possessor of 
a beautiful baritone voice, the manager 
said, and it has been recommended 
that he be sent here to work for a 
year at the expense of Venezuela and 
then make his debut here. 

“We desire to emphasize that 
chauvinism or narrow nationalism 
should not be operative,” said Mr. 
Mertens in conclusion. “There is no 
wish to patronize; we shall consider 
ourselves as being equal partners in 
a venture which should mean a great 
deal to all of us in the development 
of music.” 

F. Q. E. 


Kurtz to Open Season 
In Kansas City 


Series of 20 Weeks to Be Given 
—Concert of American Music 
Planned 


Kansas City—Efrem Kurtz will 
open his second season as conductor 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic on 
Oct. 17 with the first concert of a 
twenty week series. His first pro- 
gram, which will be repeated Oct. 18, 
will feature Helen Traubel in a Beet- 
hoven-Wagner evening. 

Mr. Kurtz’s second 
feature American music, including 
works by Virgil Thomson. Paul 
Creston, Morton Gould, and Samuel 
Barber. Artists to be heard on the 
following concerts of the series are 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Gaby Casadesus, 
Nathan Milstein, Bruna Castagna, Jan 
Peerce, William Kapell, Artur Rub- 
enstein, Jascha Heifetz, Oscar Levant 
and Alexander Murray, concert mas- 
ter of the orchestra. Mr. Kurtz will 
appear as guest conductor with the 
San Francisco Philharmonic on Jan. 
12 and 13. 


program will 


Smilovits, Sandor Roth and 
Hartmann Join Koth Quartet 

Feri Roth announces that Jozsef 
Smilovits, violinist; Sandor Roth, vio- 
list, and Imre Hartmann, cellist, have 
become members of the Roth Quartet. 
These men were members of the orig- 
inal Lener Quartet for 23 years, were 
colleagues of Mr. Roth for 10 years 
at the State Academy of Music in 
Budapest and all became members of 
the Budapest Philharmonic Society on 
the same day. 

The coming season is the 22nd since 
the founding of the quartet and its 
17th season in the United States. 















METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU ANNOUNCES 
The Outstanding Novelty for the Coming Season 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 


SENSATIONAL SPANISH DANCERS 


with Additional Dancers, Guitarist and Pianist 
Brilliant New York Concert Debut, Carnegie Hail, April 10, 1944 
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GLAMOROUS 


SLAVENSKA 


Leading Prime Ballerina, 

Ballet Russe de Monte 

Carlo, Star of Motion 
Picture, “Ballerina” 





and 


HER COMPANY 


2nd Tour U. S. A. and Canada 


PAUL 
ROBESON 


1944-45 on Tour 
Starring in “OTHELLO” 


Helen Olheim 


American Messzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Tr tinental tour with 
Columbia All-Star Opera Quarte: 


FIRKUSNY 


CZECH PIANIST 


Re-engaged by N. Y. Philharmonic 


3 Concerts with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Sept. 3. U. s. Rubber-CBS 


Transcontinental Tour 














Steinway Piano Used 





Enya 


GONZALEZ 


Philippine Soprano 
Now on Tour for USO. 





WILLIAM 


HORNE 


American Tenor 


CONCERT @ OPERA ® RADIO 





General Platoff 


Don Cossack 
Russian Chorus 


BRILLIANT SOLOISTS AND 
SENSATIONAL DANCERS 


Nicholas Kostrukoff 
Conductor 
3 OPEN-AIR CONCERTS 
New York, Stadium 
Washington, Watergote 
Philadelphia, Robin Hood Dell 
RCA Victor Broadcast 


Transcontinental Tour Starts 
October Ist 
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HAENSEL & JONES on 


André Mertens 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
113} West 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 


Iaclades Under Their Management 


Herace J. Parmelee 





(CCK 
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WIN TUNG 





The Northwest Arkansas Symphony Inaugurated a Series of Summer Concerts in the 
Chi Omega Greek Theatre on the Campus of the University of Arkansas Under the 


Leadership of William Hacker, 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A new sym- 
phonic organization was inaugurated 
this summer in the formation of the 
Northwest Arkansas Symphony un- 
der the sponsorship of the University 
of Arkansas. Concerts were given 
in Fayetteville, Springdale and Rog- 


ers, Ark., under the leadership of 
William Hacker. Included on the 
programs was the first performance 


ry winnie TI 


Denver Projects 
Banner Year 


Conductors Named for 
Civic Symphony — Con- 
cert Series Announced 


DENvER—E very indication points to 
an exciting season of musical activi- 
ties as far as Denver is concerned. 
If all the plans materialize that seem 
reasonably sure of culmination, we 
should have one of the richest musi- 
cal menus offered Denver music lov- 
ers in a long time. 

The reorganized Civic Symphony 
Society is planning a year of extended 
activities. At the annual meeting held 
in September the board of trustees was 
increased from fifteen to eighteen. 
Wilbur Denius was elected president 
of the board; Sam Sherman, first 
vice-president; Allyn Hicks, second 
vice-president ; George Day, treasur- 
er; Robert Owens, secretary, and 
Helen Black, publicity manager. 

In the search for a permanent con- 
ductor, the society has selected six 
guest conductors for this season. The 
list, in addition to the guest conduc- 
tors of previous years, will probably 
provide the list from which a perma- 
nent director will be chosen. 

The professional orchestra will be 
increased to eighty-five players who 
will play a series of ten concerts. 
The conductors chosen are A. Buck- 
ingham Simson, Franz Allers, Hans 
Heniot, Antonia Brico, Stanley Chap- 
ple and Saul Caston. Soloists appear- 
ing will be Eleanor Steber, soprano; 
Lt. Jorge Bolet, pianist; Mischa EI- 
man, violinist; William Kapell, pian- 
ist; Patricia Travers, violinist; Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky, cellist, and Martial 
Singher, baritone. 


A part of the revised program, the 


Civic Symphony Orchestra will be a 
combination of the former Civic and 
Junior Symphonies. Horace E. Ture- 


man, who has guided the orchestra 
through its 22 years of concerts, had 
planned to conduct this organization, 
but because of ill health will be unable 
to serve and Henry T. Ginsburg, con- 
cert master of the Denver Symphony, 
will conduct the five concerts planned. 

Soloists will include Olin Downes, 
pianist; Bettejane Townsend, sopra- 
no; Orville Moore, baritone, and 
Ruthabeth Conrad, violinist. On 
Palm Sunday, the annual choral pre- 
sentation by the society will feature 
the Lamont Singers, Florence Lamont 





Young American Pianist-Conductor 


of “Color-Harmony” by John 5S. 


Glasier, of the music faculty of the 
University of Arkansas. 

The orchestra plans some 15 con- 
certs through the Northwest Arkan- 


sas area. One complete program of 
American music is planned, featuring 
works by composers of the South- 
western states, and Mr. Hacker will 
be soloist in the Grieg Concerto. 


Hinman, director. This program will 
be conducted by Stanley Chapple. 


Impresarios Oberfelder and Slack 
will offer two distinct series. The 
Deluxe Artist Series will present Ar- 


tur Rubinstein, Fritz Kreisler, Jan 
Peerce, Philadelphia Opera Company, 
Leonard Warren, Richard Crooks, 
the Busch Little Symphony and Helen 
Jepson. The Greater Celebrity 
Series will offer Tito Guizar and his 
Pan American Ensemble, the Origi- 
nal Don Cossack Singers and Danc- 
ers and Paul Draper and Larry Ad- 
ler. 


A new star is appearing in the 
firmament of local concert manage- 
ment in the person of Harry Huff- 


man, manager of the Fox Theaters in 
Denver. Mr. Huffman plans to pre- 
sent a series of artist concerts in 
- Denver Theater. He presented 
Grace Moore on Oct. 2. 

Joun os 


San Francisco Hails 


Russian Opera 


New Company Offers 
“Prince Igor” in Debut 
Performance 


KENDEL 


SAN Francisco—The recently or- 
ganized Russian Opera Association 
stole a march on the San Francisco 
Opera by presenting “Prince Igor” 
before two capacity audiences in War 
Memorial Opera House three weeks 
before the incoming Italian and 
French operatic brigade. 

With a chorus of local origin built 
around a choir of the local Russian 
church, local dancers and with prin- 
cipals from the New York Russian 
Opera Company and its conductor, 
Eugene Plotnikoff, the Association 
produced an excellent performance 
and gave San Franciscans their first 
taste of Russian opera (apart from 
“Coq d’Or) in more than a score of 
years. 


Maria Maximovitch was the out- 
standing artist. As Yaroslavna, she 
managed to communicate the emo- 


tional mood no less certainly than the 


notes. Although she got off to a 
rather strident start, she redeemed 
herself and was acclaimed for the 


beauty of her voice as well as for 
her general artistry. 

Serge Prosorovsky and George 
Doubrovsky shared masculine honors 


as Igor and Yaroslavovich, respect- 





Joseph Rogatchevsky 
Thomas Duffie, Tat 
Irene Lewis, Vladimi 
Dubinsky and Arkady Stoyanovsk 
were successful in the supportin 
roles. San Francisco Symphony men 
bers made an excellent orchestra an 
did well by the Borodin score. 

The opera was well staged and w: 
sung and its success led to the ai 
nouncement of an annual season 
Russian Opera under the same spon 
sorship. 


while 
Avakian, 
ana Hilkova, 


ively, 


Alice 





S. M. Saroyan is president, L. } 
Jacovleff, secretary of the Russia 
Opera Association of San Francis 
which seems destined to make wortl 
while contributions to our cultura 
life. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
MARY 
Violinist 


“Elfin-like tone, fine 
technique and grace.’ 
Chicago Herald 
Examiner 
t. Willard Matthews 
ph East 43rd St., N. Y. 











———— JANE and JOAN 


ROSENFELD 


Twin Duo Pianists 
Town Hall Recital, Apr. 1944 


ee ee —dramatic proclam- 
ation’’—-N. World Telegram. 
Suite 1401, 113 W. 57 St. N. Y. 19, Ci 7-0520 











MARIA SHACKO 


“Her beautiful mezzo-so- 
prano voice is an _ instru- 
ment expressive and appeal- 
ing.” Times 


e 
Personally Represented by 


Musicians Registry 
1 E. 57th St., NYC. PL 3-6160 














“Technical equipment, pre- 
cision . force.” 
. Y¥. Her. Trib., 1944 


FLORENCE 


Makccn 


Pianist 


Pers. Rep. Paul Burton 
246 5th Ave., N. Y. I, N. Y.- 

















LOUISA 


MOLLER 


Soprano 


Opera — Concert 
Oratorio — Radio 


455 W. 23 St.,.N.Y.11 CH.3-6122 











MILDRED 


S WINARTON 


Lyric Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio—Radio 
‘Voice of exceptional beauty.’’ 

Now Booking 1944-45 
Talent Registry, | E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C.—PL. 3-6160 














Vivienne 


IMON 


American Lyric Soprano 
Concert — Opsra — Rapio 


Excl. Mégt. Annie Friedberg 
251 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 











MARGIT 


FORSSGREN 


Scandinavian Mezzo 
Now Booking 1944-45 


Talent Registry, | E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C.—PL. 3-6160 
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DAYTON ENJOYS PARK SERIES 


DAYTON, OHIO 


S EVEN years 
J ago the music 
ommittee of the 


Dayton Chamber 
of Commerce, 


having provided 
Sunday concerts 
for the populace 
from an_ impro- 


vised bandstand in 
Island park, a city 
park extending 
along the Miami 
river, suddenly 
conceived the idea 
that a_ recreation 
so largely attend- 
ed should have 
better housing fa- 
cilities. 

Accor ding- 
ly, Charles M. 
Kelso, prominent 
industrial- 
ist and chairman 
of the committee, 
appointed a special 
committee to plan 
for the erection of 
a municipal shell 
on the city-owned 
property, the shell 
to be a permanent 
structure dedicat- 
ed to the enjoy- 
ment of all resi- 
dents of Dayton and the Miami Val- 
ley. 

After many months of study and 
investigation the committee presented 
the sketch of a proposed concrete 
shell and its plans to local and fed- 
eral officials and received their ap- 
proval. Contracts with WPA were 
signed in November, 1938, calling for 
an appropriation by the federal gov- 













Concert Management 


VERA BULL HULL 
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Scintillating Bursts of Flame Give an Added Thrill to 

the Playing of Tchaikovsky's "1812" Overture Which 

was the Closing Number on the Series of Summer 
Concerts Given in Dayton's Municipal Park 


ernment, $3,000 by the city of Day- 
ton and $2,000 by the music commit- 
tee. 

Ground was broken for the struc- 
ture, reportedly now the third or 
fourth largest shell in the United 
States, and in May, 1940, the shell 
was completed and ready to put to 
use. A dedication week was set by 
the new music committee president, 
Herbert S. Nonneman, and formal 
opening took place July 9, 1940. 

Since then each summer the music 
committee has arranged for Summer 
Sunday evening concerts, the major- 
ity by the Dayton Civic band, direct- 
ed by Don Bassett, but some by the 
Dayton Philharmonic orchestra, con- 
ducted by Paul Katz. 


Attendance Increased 


Attendance grew tremendously 
from the first until now the average 
single concert attendance is about 7,- 
000 persons. Substantial bench seats 
and bleachers provide ample seating 
capacity, although the grounds are so 
extensive that many park their auto- 
mobiles nearby and listen to the mu- 
sic from their cars. 

The first Summer, 1940, 12 pro- 
grams were given with a total at- 
tendance of 85,000. The second Sum- 
mer 13 were given with 75,000 attend- 
ing. In 1942 there were 14 concerts 
with 60,000 attending and in 1943 
there were 12 with 80,000 present. 
The past summer, with 14 concerts, 
las jumped the attendance to an esti- 
mated 100,000, many of them war 
workers attracted to the city by lu- 
crative war jobs. 

Financing has been carried through 
by contributions from merchants and 
concert collections, the latter averag- 
ing betwen $300 and $400 a night and 
providing enough funds for two ex- 
tra concerts this year. 

It is remarkable that in the five 
years only one single concert had to 
be postponed because of bad weather. 
That was given the following Satur- 
day night. 

The final program of the season al- 
ways concludes with the “1812” over- 
ture of Tchaikovsky, topped by a 
spectacular outburst of fireworks. The 
shell is in use many times throughout 
the week, also, the city donating the 
shell for any concert or entertainment 
that is not for private profit. 


A. S. KAny 





Duluth Raises $13,000 
Symphony Fund 

ULUTH, MINN.—-Duluth went 

over the top in its maintenance 
fund campaign to raise $13,000 for the 
operation of the Duluth Symphony 
during the season of 1944-45. An in- 
creased list of contributors and larger 
contributions marked the campaign, 
which was headed by Thomas J. Shef- 
chik. 

The orchestra will open its twelfth 
season which will include a series of 
six evening subscription concerts, two 
or more “pop” concerts, two children’s 
concerts and a Community Fund con- 
cert on Nov. 3. Tauno Hannikainen 
will return for his third year as di- 
rector. 

The sale of season tickets is well in 
advance of last year, and all indica- 
tions point to a successful season. The 
orchestra closed last season with a 
surplus. 





Starlight Operetta 
Closes in Dallas 


Bamboschek Is Musical Di- 
rector—Opera Stars Appear in 
10 Productions 
Datias.—The ten weeks of Star- 
light Operetta, under the auspices of 
the State Fair of Texas, ended a most 
successful series of performances on 
Aug. 27. Large audiences attended 
each week. 
“The Merry Widow”, which opened 
the series, “The Red Mill’, “Rio Rita”, 


“Madame Sherry”, “No, No, Nan- 
nette”, “The Chocolate Soldier”, 
“Sally”, “Bohemian Girl’, “Hit the 


Deck” and “The Desert Song” were 
much enjoyed. 

Lansing Hatfield sang in “Rio Rita” 
and “Madame Sherry”; Martin Bowe 
in “The Merry Widow” and “The 
Chocolate Soldier”. John Gurney and 
Walter Cassel had leading roles in 
“Bohemian Girl”, as well as Susanne 
Fisher and Mona Bradford. 

Other artists included Marthe Er- 
rolle, Marion Cannon, Dorothy Sand- 
lin, Eric Mattson, George Britton and 
Melton Moore. 

The well trained chorus and or- 
chestra were directed by Giuseppe 
3amboschek. Wm. R. Holbrooke was 
dance and ensemble director; J. Al- 
bert Hurley, chorus master; Jerome 
Jordan, stage manager. All produc- 
tions were under the personal direc- 
tion of Max Koenigsberg. 

MABEL CRANFILL 


Cleveland Series ‘ 
Bills Eight Events 


CLEVELAND—Mrs. Emil Brudno an- 
nounced another brilliant array of 
celebrities for her twelfth season of 
concerts sponsored by the Cleveland 
Civic Concert Association. To the 
seven regularly scheduled attractions 
Mrs. Brudno has added an extra con- 
cert to make up for the cancellation 
of the London Philharmonic engage- 
ment. The extra concert will open her 
series on Oct. 22 and will present 
Alexander Uninsky, Joseph Schuster, 
and Isaac Stern in a program of trios 
and solos. 

William Kapell pianist will make 
his Cleveland debut on Nov. 10, Doro- 
thy Maynor returns for the third time 
on Nov. 24, the Boston Orchestra 
makes its annual appearance on Dec. 

Ruth Posselt will make her appear- 
ance Jan. 12, the Budapest String 
Quartet Jan. 26, with Leonard Shure, 
pianist. Robert Casadesus’s third en- 
gagement in the course will be on 
Feb. 9 and the first appearance of the 
Rochester Philharmonic, conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, on March 23. 
Mrs. Brudno will also present Jaroff’s 
Don Cossacks on Jan. 10. 

W. H. 








WITH NCAC MANAGEMENT 


Romolo De Spirito, Who Has Recently 

Come under the Management of the 

National Concert and Artists Corpora- 

tion, and Who Will Sing Several Roles 

with the New York City Center Opera 
Company 
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ROBERTSON 
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ROBERT 


Weede 


American Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera Association 





CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


American Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Columbia Recordings 


KathrynMEISLE 


AMERICA’S BELOVED CONTRALTO 





Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 





LANSING 


HATFIELD 


American Baritone 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


ARTHUR LEBLANC 


Canadian Violinist 
“Exceptional gifts.” N. Y, Times 


“To many ... the ideal violinist.” 
Toronto Telegram 
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tS PRES: 


ENGAGED FOR CHICAGO OPERA 
Doris Doe 


Before rejoining the Metropolitan 
Opera, for her 13th season, Doris Doe 
will sing in the entire season of the 
Chicago Opera. After these appear- 
ances the contralto will sing in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., on Nov. 28, and on 
Dec. 7 and 9 in “Messiah” and “Rigo- 
letto” in Cleveland, Tenn. 





EDWARD 


CALDICOTT 


Tenor 
Oratorio—Concert 


“Fervor and carrying power.’ 

—H. Taubman, N. Y. Times 

10 Park Terrace E., N. Y. 34 
LO 7-7465 
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& SEQUEIRA 
:. Pianist-Composer 
LECTURE-RECITALS 


Music of Latin America 


Talent Registry, | E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C.—PL. 3-6160 














FRANK 
CHATTERTON 


VOICE TEACHER— 
ACCOMPANIST 


1393 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 
Cl. 6-2184 











ALICE 


| BLENGSLI 


Pianist 

“Destined for an _ enviable 

.' —— Herman De Vries, 
Chieago Eve. American. 
TALENT REGISTRY 

{ €. 57th St.. N. Y. City 





PL. 3-6160 











JOSEPH 


WOLFE 


Concert Baritone— 
Teacher of Voice and 
The Art of Bel Canto — 

“A phenomenal organ — tones © 

of extraordinary richness, 

purity and vibrancy.”"—N. Y. 

World-Telegram. 

161 W. 86th St.. N. Y. City 
SC. 4-0563_ 
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Violinist 


Address: 
GINO BALDINI 
8 W. 40th St., New York, N.V 











Boston Opera Co. 
Gives Brief Season 


T. P. Martin Conducts “Tosca”, 
“La Traviata”, “Rigoletto” and 
“Carmen” at Opera House 


Boston—Just why this company 
should have been called the Boston 
Grand Opera Company is a little ob- 
scure. There were no Bostonians in 
the cast and it is not a resident com- 
pany. However, it came to the Boston 
Opera House for four performances 
on Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1. The reper- 
toire included “Tosca’’, “La Traviata”, 
“Rigoletto” and “Carmen”, 

“Tosca”, which opened the _ brief 
season, presented Leonora Corona as 
Tosca, Alexander Sved as Scarpia 
and Armand Tokatyan as Cavaradossi. 
Although the chorus was virtually 
non-existant, there were moments of 
excellent singing and acting on the 
part of the three principals. 

“La Traviata” was an unfortunate 
offering. It was evident throughout the 
performance that Virginia Pember- 
ton’s Violetta was not adequate and 
although the remaining members of 
the cast strove to carry the opera 
through to a finish, there was some 
doubt in the minds of the listeners as 
to whether it would be accomplished. 
Armand Tokatyan sang well as Al- 
fredo, and Mario Cozzi made an ap- 
pealing elder Germont. Maria Velli 
as Flora disclosed a pleasing voice, 
as did Vera Spanetti as Annina. The 
others of the cast were Henry Cordy, 
William Havardy, Luigi Moore and 
Michele Kazaras, each of whom were 
in good voice. 

“Rigoletto” introduced Enrico Clau- 
si as the Duke, Rocco Pandiscio as 
Rigoletto and Agata Borzi as Gilda, 
with a supporting cast which sufficed. 
“Carmen” brought Lily Djanel in the 
title role, with a supporting cast com- 
posed of Umberto Ardelli as Don 
José, Elva Rita as Micaela and Mario 
Cozzi as Escamillo. This opera is con- 
ceded to have been perhaps the most 
successful of the four, despite its de- 
fects. Thomas Philipp Martin con- 
ducted all four performances, and did 
as admirable a job as circumstances 
permitted. G.M.S. 


Orchestras in Britain 
(Continued from page 17) 


tion and with the approval of their 
conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham, they 
elected a committee of playing mem- 
bers to find ways and means to keep 
the orchestra in being. They suc- 
ceeded past all expectation, visiting 
hundreds of new towns, playing some- 
times to the accompaniment of guns 
and bombs, sleeping the night in town 
halls or air raid shelters, but gaining 
enthusiastic new audiences. 

By the end of 1941 a steady demand 
for symphonic music had developed 
and some of the worst difficulties of 
organization had been overcome. For 
it is no easy matter to transport 70 or 
80 musicians, with bulky instruments, 
music and staff over a congested rail- 
road, and find a hall for them to play 
in with a stage large enough to seat 
them in reasonable comfort and seat- 
ing accommodation spacious enough 
to enable them to cover their expenses 
while charging low prices of admis- 
sion. The Hallé and Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras reorganized on 
similar lines to their London con- 
freres, and as these traveling orches- 
tras must not compete — except ar- 
tistically — a National Association of 
Symphony Orchestras has been form- 
ed, to prevent overlapping in provin- 
cial work and to maintain a high pro- 
fessional standard of performance. 

At the beginning of the war the 
Pilgrim and Carnegie trusts helped 
the orchestras with moderate concert- 
by-concert grants. In 1943 this respon- 
sibility was taken over by the Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts. 





KURT BAUM RAISES CURTAIN ON ONTARIO SERIES 


Backstage, After the Concert, Kurt Baum and His Accompanist, G. W. Fuchs, Pose 
for a Snapshot with Members of the Artists Committee. (Back Row) W. J. Morrison, 
Mrs. W. H. Finkle, John Deacon, Mr. Baum, R. E. Hachborn, Mrs. John Deacon, Mr. 


Fuchs and S. A. Gordon. 


(Front Row) Mrs. Robert Brown, Mrs. R. E. Hachborn 


and Leona Riggs 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. —A_ highly 
successful recital by Kurt Baum 
opened the Community Concerts Series 
here. Other events scheduled for the 
series include the Columbia Opera 
Quartet; Bartlett and Robinson, duo- 
pianists, and Gregor Piatigorsky, cell- 
ist. This is the third season offered by 
the Community Concerts Association. 


Ballet Russe 


(Continued from page 13) 


almost a shambles, and the second one, 
upon which this review is based, bare- 
ly held together. Yet it was plain 
that Mr. Balanchine has created a 
thoroughly delightful work. The Ber- 
man scenery and costumes are lavishly 
appropriate, the Strauss score (if 
properly played) admirably suited to 
dancing and the choreography is really 
witty and inventive. 

Nathalie Krassovska, Mary Ellen 
Moylan, Marie Tallchief and Yurek 
Lazowski all danced brilliantly, and 
Michel Katcharoffs’ miming of M. 
Jourdain was expert. In the opening 
“Swan Lake”, Leon Danielian was the 
sole bright snot in a listless perform- 
ance. Struggling against inadequate 
orchestral resources, Emanuel Balaban 
conducted well. Perhaps when it re- 
turns in February, the company will 
be better prepared and standards of 
production will be at a more accept- 
able level. 5, 


New Ballet Plans 


(Continued from page 13) 


tumes by Stewart Chaney; “Mad 
Tristran” based on a story by Dali, 
with choreography by Nijinska, set to 
Wagner music, with Lali scenery and 
costumes; “Memories,” based on a 
story by Winthrop Palmer, with 
choreography by Semenoff to the 
music of Brahms Waltzes and with 
sets and costumes by Dubois; “Mute 
Wife”, with choreography by Cobos to 
music by Paganini, sets and costumes 
by LeBrun; “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion,” to the Mussorgsky music, with 
choreography by Nijinska; “Sebas- 
tian,” with music by Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti, choreography by Edward Caton, 
sets by Oliver Smith, and costumes by 
Milena; “Sea Gull,” with music by 
Virgil Thomson and choreography by 
Schwezoft. 

The repertoire also will include 
Nijinska’s “Bolero,” “Caucasian Holi- 
day,” “Constantia,” “The Dancer and 
the Bandit,” “Giselle,” “Les Syl- 
phides,” “Swan Lake,” and “Hitch 
Your Wagon to a Star.” Additional 


scenery and costumes are being de- 
signed by Soudeikine, Ignatieff, Dobu- 
jinsky, Armistead, Grace Houston, 
Dunkel and Mitrouk. All the music 
is being especially orchestrated by 
Adolf Schmid, Ivan Boutnikoff, Vit 
torio Rieti and Maurice Baron. 

Mr. Schick was recently engaged 
for the San Francisco Opera season 
but by mutual agreement with Gaetano 
Merola, general manager, the contract 
was cancelled. 
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CHARLES 


HAUBIEL 
Lecturer-Composer-Pianist 


“The biggest musical experience 
I ever had.” —Detroit News Tribune 


Concerts — Recitals — Radio 
HAZEL 


HILDRED 


Mezzo-Contralto 


“Tone of rare beauty.” 
—Allentown Chronicle & News 


Concert - Opera - Oratorio- Radio 


TOLLEFSEN 
TRIO 


CARL TOLLEFSEN — violin 
AUGUSTA TOLLEFSEN — pieno 
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OPERA SINGER OPENS MILWAUKEE SERIES 
Left to Right, Anson Eldred, President of the Milwaukee Civic Music Association; 
Patrice Munsel; Anna R. Robinson, Secretary of the Association, and Malcolm K. 
Whyte, Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE—With the 
of the young 


appearance 
Metropolitan Opera 





LITALOYOLA 


Mexican Soprano 
Concert, Opera, Radio, Oratorio 
“Miss Loyola 


cellent artist’’ 
—WALTER DAMROSCH 


Suite 1401, 113 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. C. 


is @n ex- 














“Musician of taste and high 
technical skill.’’ 
—H. Simon, P.M 


CATHERINE 


RUSSELL 


Dramatic Soprano 
Suite 1401, 113 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. Cl 7-0520 














~ EMILY 


| STEPHENSON 


Soprano 


“Has an unusually lovely natural voice, is musical 
and 8 feeling for the music.""—N. Y. Times, 
April 13, 1944. 


1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. C. - Circle 7-0520 
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A merican Composer 
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“One of the finer singers.” 
Amsterdam Star-News 
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singer, Patrice Munsel, the Milwaukee 
Civic Music Association launched its 
18th consecutive season. Throughout 
the years, the Milwaukee Association 
has presented numerous major artists, 
and continues its tradition by engag- 
ing this new sensation in the concert 
field to open its 1944-45 season. This 
concert will be followed by five other 
outstanding events: Claudio Arrau, 
pianist; James Melton, tenor; the 
Minneapolis Symphony; Argentenita 
and her Ensemble; and Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist. 


Fall Recitals Begin 
In Philadelphia 


Debussy Program Opens Sea- 
son—New Chorale-Preludes by 
Rolf Scheurer Are Performed 





PHILADELPHIA—A Debussy program 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance on 
Sept. 14 opened Philadelphia’s 1944- 
45 recital calendar. Anthony Zun- 
golo, Philadelphia Orchestra violinist, 
and Rafael de Silva, Chilean pianist, 
furnished a very excellent interpreta- 
tion of the Sonata in G minor and 
the latter further certified his fluency 
in groups of piano-pieces. Gabrielle 
Hunt, contralto, was heard in several 
songs. The recital was one in a set 
fostered by Helen Weiss. 

Another, on Sept. 28, presented 
Aaron Copland’s Sonata for piano and 


violin with Miss Weiss and Arnold 
Black. The latter, joined by Donald 
Homuth, cellist, and James Leon, 


pianist, played Walter Piston’s Trio. 
Vincent and Dorothea Persichetti col- 
laborated in Hindemith’s Sonata for 
piano, four hands, and Catherine 
Latta, mezzo-soprano, sang songs by 


Robert Elmore, Paul Nordoff and 
others. 
Camilla Williams, soprano, and 


Constance Stokes, mezzo-soprano, 


both winners of Marian Anderson 
Awards; Vivian Roland, soprano; 
William Ellis, tenor, and Nathaniel 


Dickerson, baritone, assisted by Ralph 
Berkowitz, pianist, participated in a 
Mercantile Hall concert on Sept. 15. 
The season’s initial choral program 
featured Mendelssohn's “Elijah” under 
Dr. Alexander McCurdy’s direction 
and the solo parts sung by Hallie 
Nowland, Nancy Fishburn, George 
Lapham and Robert Grooters. Brenda 
Lewis, soprano, and Walter Baker, 
organist, combined for a recital on 
Oct. 1, the program presented first 
performances of several manuscript 
chorale-preludes by Rolf Scheurer, 
Curtis Institute graduate in composi 
tion. Oct. 2 brought the opening of a 
series of Junto music appreciation re- 
citals under Louis Kazze’s direction. 
Eleanor Mitchell Roberts, fivtist, was 
guest-artist. W.E. S. 





Cleveland to Hear 


New Compositions 


Traubel to Make Return 
Appearance — Barere to 
Give Local Debut 


CLEVELAND—Advance announce- 
ments of the twenty-seventh season 
of the Cleveland Orchestra reveal the 
names of seven world famous visiting 
artists and two highly gifted Cleve- 
land artists who are to appear with 
the orchestra under the guest con- 
ductors, Vladimir Golschmann, George 
Szell, Eugene Goossens, Fritz Reiner, 
Frank Black, and Rudolph Ringwall. 

Helen Traubel will return by pop- 
ular request. The pianists appearing 
are Artur Rubinstein, Alexander Brail- 
owsky and Simon Barere who will 
make his first appearance with the or- 
chestra in an all-Rachmaninoff pro- 
gram. Violinists include Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Nathan Milstein, Joseph Knitzer, 
head of the violin department of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, and 
Tossy Spivakovszky, concert-master 
of the orchestra. The cellist, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, will be heard in the 
Dvorak Concerto. 

Mr. Szell will conduct his own 
richly orchestrated setting of Sme 
tana’s Quartet, “From My Life,” and 
Hindemith’s “Symphonic Metamor- 
phosis on Themes by Weber.” Mr. 
Goossens will conduct his ‘“Sinfoni- 
etta” and his transcriptions of Ravel’s 
“Le Gibet,” selections from Debussy’s 
“En Blanc et Noir’ and Gordon 
Jacob’s transcription of Byrd melo- 
dies. Mr. Golschmann will include 
Harold Byrns’s' arrangement for 
String Orchestra of several of Scar- 
latti’s harpsichord sonatas and Ettore 
Bonelli’s arrangement for String Or 
chestra of the Introduction, Aria, and 
Presto by Marcello. 

New works to be heard are Aaron 
Copland’s “Quiet City,” Lionel Barry- 
more’s “In Memoriam,” Villa-Lobos’s 
“Bachianas Brasilleiras No. 2” and 
Manfredini’s “A Christmas Pastoral 
for String Orchestra.” Two works of 
special local interest which were com- 
missioned by the Fynette H. Kulas 
Original American Composers Fund, 
to be heard are William Grant Still’s 
“Poem for Orchestra,” which will be 
given its premiere Dec. 7 and 9 and 
Morton Gould’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra to be played for the first time 
Feb. 1 and 3. 

Fritz Reiner, who will make his 
first Cleveland appearance as guest 
conductor during December and Jan- 
vary. has included William Schu- 
man’s “Side Show for Orchestra,” the 
Overture to “Colas Breugnon” by the 
contemporary Russian composer Ka- 
balevsky. and the first performance 
here of the Shostakovitch Sixth Sym- 
phony in his programs. 

The great interest aroused by last 
year’s advance announcements of the 
entire symphony season programs is 
again apparent in the season subscrip- 
tion sale which to date is ahead of 
any previous year. 

Witma HuUNING 


“Robin Hood” Revival 
Pleases Boston 


Boston.—A__irevival_ of 
Hood” was recently produced here 
under the direction of R. H. Burn- 
side. Louis Kroll was musical direc- 
tor. Principal singers included Rob- 
ert Field, George Lipton, Frank Far- 
rell, Harold Patrick, Wilfred Glenn, 
Jerry Robbins, Edith Herlick, Bar- 
bara Scully, Zamah Cunningham and 
Maragret Spencer. It was a pleasure 
to find a chorus of some size which 
knew what to do and when to do it. 

The Tinker song and the amusing 
antics of the Tinkers will not soon be 
forgotten, nor will Harold Patrick’s 


“Robin 








singing of “Brown October Ale.” Al- 
though Edith Herlick’s voice has an 
occasional unpleasant edge, her man 
ner with “OQ Promise Me” was in 
good, traditional style. Barbara Scully 
made a personable Maid Marian and 
Margaret Spencer did as much for 
Annabelle. Robert Field made an 
appealing Robin Hood. G. M. S. 
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RECITALS IN NEW _ YORK 





(Continued from page 14) 

of Oct. 3, with Reginald Boardman 
at the piano. His program included 
works by Rosa, Campra, Handel, 
Haydn, Brahms, Schubert, Donizetti, 
Rogers, Campbell-Tipton, Respighi, 
and Rachmaninoff, and a group ot 
Greek church hymns and folk songs. 
Deficiencies of diction and vocal pro- 
duction were manifold. The audience 
was small but friendly. A, 


Saidenberg Little Symphony 

Saidenberg Little Symphony. Dan- 
iel Saidenberg, conductor. Assisting 
Artists: Mitchell Miller, oboist, Wil- 
liam Kroll, violinist, John Wummer, 
flutist, Artur Balsam, pianist. Town 
Hall, Oct 8, evening. 

Concerto Grosso in C minor. .Geminiani 

Concerto for Oboe and Strings.Cimarosa 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, in 

Bach 

Hymn and Fuguing Tune.Henry Cowell 

(First Concert Performance) 

“Capricorn” Concerto....Samuel Barber 

Sinfonietta, Op. 32, No. 2....Miaskovsky 

This was 50 per cent an evening of 
beautiful music rendered simply and 
solely for its own sweet sake and 100 
per cent of superlative playing. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the 
chief pleasures of the occasion were 
contributed by the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury masters and it was not altogeth- 
er an act of kindness to Messrs. Cow- 
ell and Barber or even to the merci- 
lessly prolific Nikolai Miaskovsky to 
parade them in such company. On 
the other hand, whatever merits their 
effusions possessed were set in the 
best imaginable light by the excelling 
performances Mr. Saidenberg’s vir- 
tuosi accorded them. 

It is hard to think of a chamber or- 
chestra these days which plays with 
such surpassing smoothness and beauty 
of string tone, such balance, clarity 
and finish of ensemble, such delicacy, 





Daniel Saidenberg 


precision and rhychm as Mr. Saiden- 
berg’s little band of artists. And Mr. 
Saidenberg himself is a conductor of 
altogether rare sensitiveness, taste and 
self-effacement. Small wonder the 
audience greeted the various perform- 
ances with rapturous enthusiasm! If 
the evening had brought nothing but 
Cimarosa’s little Concerto for oboe 
and strings it would have amply repaid 
a trip to Town Hall. The writer 
does not recall a previous hearing of 
the delicious work, which can stand 
comparison with some of Mozart's 
most priceless divertimenti and should 
serve to remind people that Cimarosa 
was the creator of more than “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto”. But even a less 
scintillating piece would have become 
a thoroughgoing treat given a _ per- 
formance of such sparkle and delicacy 
with oboe playing of such expertness 
as Mr. Miller supplied. 

The Geminiani concerto, done with 
uncommon transparence and suavity of 
string tone, bears something of the 
same relationship to his contempo- 
rary Handel as Vivaldi does to Bach. 


As for Bach himself, the Fifth “Bran- 
denburg” Concerto has not received 
hereabouts in many a day as finished 
and as supple an interpretation or one 
in which the keyboard, flute and vio- 
lin parts have displayed so ideally 
balanced an interrelation. And with- 
out the slightest hint of vain display 
Mr. Balsam’s treatment of the great 
clavier cadenza was a masterpiece of 
virtuosity in its loftiest sense. 
Inevitably the second half of the 
concert fell below the first, however 
great the debt of the three composers 
to Mr. Saidenberg and his players. 
Mr. Cowell’s “Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune” is thin, modal and monotonous. 
Samuel Barber’s Concerto for flute, 
oboe, trumpet and strings, earned the 
chief applause of the newer works. 
Yet it is litle more than a flip exercise 
of humorous rhythmic and instrumen- 
tal formulas (with special attention 
to a trumpet) which have been done 
far better at one time or another by 
Stravinsky, Shostakovich and_ their 
fellows. For some reason or other 
Mr. Barber calls his opus a “Capri- 
corn” Concerto. “Petrushka” Con- 
certo might be more to the point. 
Miaskovsky’s Sinfonietta (long- 
winded despite its diminutive’ title) 
reminds one in. its heaped common- 
places of the kind of stuff Glazounoff 
was wont to disseminate. FP. 


Henri Mondi, Baritone 


Henri Mondi, baritone, who made 
his New York debut in 1941, gave a 
recital in Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 6. The most interesting fea- 
ture of his program was a group of 
South African folk songs, which he 
sang with refreshing informality and 
emotional sincerity. Having lived in 
South Africa, Mr. Mondi was able to 
perform these ballads with an authen- 
tic flavor. He also offered English, 
Italian and Russian folk songs. Less 
impressive were his interpretations of 
Lieder by Schubert and Brahms, for 











Obituary 


Katherine Ruth Heyman 

Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist 
and teacher, who introduced many of 
the works of Scriabin in America, 
died on Sept. 28, in an automobile 
en route from Sharon, Conn., to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York. She 
had been ill with a heart ailment in 
Sharon Hospital for two months. She 
was about 65 years old. 

Miss Heyman was born in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and first studied music 
with her father, who had been a pupil 
of Spohr. After further study in 
New York and in Europe, she made 
her debut as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony in 1899. She also appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic, the 
San Francisco Exposition Philhar- 
monic, the London Philharmonic and 
orchestras in Berlin and other Con- 
tinental cities. She also toured both 
Europe and this country in recital 
many times. She was heard as assist- 
ing artist with both Schumann- 
Heink and Marcella Sembrich. She 
was founder and director of the Scri- 
abin Circle in New York. 














Alexander Koschetz 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Alexander Ko- 
shetz, conductor and composer, died 
in hospital here on Sept. 21, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was in his 
70th year. He was in Winnipeg di- 
recting the choral class of the Sum- 
mer music school sponsored by the 


Ukrainian National Federation of 
Canada. 
Mr. Koshetz was born in the 


Ukraine and besides conducting at the 
Kiev opera, he became professor of 
choral singing at the Kiev Conserva- 
tory. He also graduated from the 
Kiev Theological Seminary. In 1918, 
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he organized the Ukrainian National 
Chorus, with which he toured Ameri- 
ca and Europe. He later organized 
the Stony Point Vocal Ensemble. His 
most recent New York appearance 
was in 1940, when he conducted in 
the Town Hall a concert sponsored 
hy the Ukrainian Catholic Diocese of 
the United States. 





Mrs. Julian Kastendieck 

Brooktyn—Lizbeth Gaylor Kasten- 
dieck, widow of the late Dr. Julian 
Kastendieck and mother of Miles M. 
Kastendieck, music critic of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, and formerly MusIcaL 
AMERICA’S correspondent in New 
Haven, died at her home here on Oct. 
2, after a long illness. She was 78 
years old. Mrs. Kastendieck, who was 
a native of Brooklyn, has been asso- 
citated for many years with the New 
York World, the New York Herald 
and the Brooklyn Eagle. She was at 
one time Brooklyn society editor of 
the Herald. Her father, the late Wil- 
liam H. Gaylor, was Building Com- 
missioner of Brooklyn before its merg- 
ing into Greater New York. Another 
son, Caroll L. Kastendieck of San 
Francisco, also survives. 





Mrs. Herman Devries 


Cuicaco—Hattie A. Devries, wife 
of Herman Devries, music critic of 
the Chicago Herald-American, died at 
home here on Sept. 13. A native of 
New Orleans, she had studied music 
in Paris and was for many years a 
well known Chicago teacher of voice. 
She married Mr. Devries in 1904. Her 
husband and one stepson survive her. 





Dr. Thomas Austin-Ball 
Rocnester, N. Y.—Dr. Thomas 
Austin-Ball, former teacher of sing- 
ing at the Eastman School of Music, 
died on Oct. 2, in his 71st year. He 
was a native of Ireland and after 
music study in England and France 
he came to the United States. He 





taught privately in New York for 
many years. About 25 years ago he 
joined the faculty of the Skidmore 
School in Saratoga, N. Y., and in 
1923, came to the Eastman School. 
He retired from active duty last year. 
M. E. W. 





Louis N. Parker 

Although it is not generally known, 
the American playwright, Louis N. 
Parker, who died in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, on Sept. 21, at the age of 91, 
once occupied a position of impor- 
tance in the world of music. Born in 
Calvados, France, in 1853, he was 
named for the Emperor Napoleon TTT 
who had just seized the throne of 
France. His first music lessons were 
with an impoverished noblewoman and 
he was later sent to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in London. On his 
graduation he became a member of the 
faculty of the Sherburne Conservatory, 
teaching there for 19 years. He was 
an early propogandist in England for 
Wagner and was at one time pres- 
_ of the Wagner Society of Lon- 
on 





Lt. Arthur C. Gaines 

Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, recently re- 
ceived word from the War Depart- 
ment of the death in action in France 
on Sept. 1, of his son, Lt.. Arthur C. 
Gaines. Before entering the army 
two years ago, Lt. Gaines, who was 
32 years old, practised law in Phila- 
delphia. He sailed for Europe last 
June and saw active service in the 
St. L6 sector during the Normandy 
campaign. He had been cited for 
meritorious service and was to have 
been awarded the Purple Heart. 


Jacques Larner 


Tacaues Larner, a first violin in the 
NBC Orchestra. died in hospital on 
Sept. 17, following a cerebral hem- 
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his voice lost in power and quality as 
it approached the extremes of th« 
compass, and he did not sustain the 
dramatic intensity of such works as 
Schubert’s “Doppelganger”. In the 
middle register, however, the voice 
was suave and sensitive in color. The 


accompanist was Alexander Klahr. 
R. 
Freda Cluff, Soprano 
Freda Cluff, soprano, assisted by 
Lao Mathews Johnson, pianist, was 
heard in recital in a Steinway Hall 
studio under the auspices of the Man- 
hattan Ward Relief Society on the 
evening of Sept. 30. Miss Cluff offered 
arias from “Die tote Stadt,” “Lohen- 
grin” and “Louise,” and songs by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Du- 
parc, Ferrari and others. Miss John- 
son played works by Daquin, Schu- 
mann, Bach and Chabrier. Rudolph 
Schaar was accompanist for Miss 


Cluff. 


General Platoff Don Cossacks 


Two performances, afternoon and 
evening, on Oct. 1 at the City Cen- 
ter, were the first to be given by the 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus 
in the current season. The _ well- 
planned program was divided between 
religious music and folk and military 
songs. V. Mamonoff drew an ova- 
tion for his interpretation of the ever- 
popular “Snow Over Russia” and S. 
Slepoushkin sang Galitzky’s Aria from 
“Prince Igor” in a most impressive 


fashion. Nicholas Kostrukoff con- 
ducted. 
Lita Loyola Makes 
New York Debut 
Lita Loyola, soprano, made her 


New York debut in the Town Hall on 
Sept. 15, in a concert commemorating 
the 134th year of Mexican indepen- 
dence. She sang “Ah! Fors’ é Lui” 
from “La Traviata” in costume and 
was heard later on the program in 
Mexican folk-songs. 
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morrhage suffered two days previous- 
ly. He was 29 years old and was a 
native of Mitchell, S. Dak. He made 
his New York debut as soloist with 
the Manhattan Symphony in 1930, and 
the following year gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall. 


Earl Carbauh 


WaAsHINcTON, D. C.—Earl Carbauh, 
for many years a musical teacher and 
conductor of leading Washington 
church choirs, died at his home on 
Sept. 15. Mr. Carbauh, who was a 
native of Fort Madison, Iowa, was in 
his 65th year. He had been a vocal 
teacher in Washington for over forty 
years. During the Wilson administra- 
tion he was soloist at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, of which Pres- 
ident Wilson was a member. 

A. T. M. 


Harriette Cady 

Harriette Cady, pianist, who ap- 
peared in public until she was near- 
ly 80 years old, died on Sept. 22, in 
her 89th year. She was a native of 
New York and had received her 
training under William Mason and 
Leschetizky, making her debut in 
London and later, in New York, in 
1896. She also specialized in harp- 
sichord music and had appeared in 
numerous recitals in the White House. 


Emanuel Fiedler 


Boston—Emanuel Fiedler, at one 
time first violinist in the Boston Sym- 
phony, also an early member of the 
Kneisel Quartet, died at his home in 
Brookline on Oct. 4, in his 86th year. 
Mr. Fiedler, who was a native of 
Austria, was the father of Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor of the pop concerts 
of the Boston Symphony and other 
concert series. Three daughters also 
survive, Mrs. Elsa Fiedler Crossman, 
Mrs. Rosa Hochland and Frederica 
Fiedler. 
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Meet the Composer: Paul Creston 


(Continued from page 7) 

1s opposed to the objectivity of 
most of his music. He could only 
write when he got furiously ex- 
cited about some wrong to be 
righted and penned an essay, or 
when he was stimulated to poetry. 
(Later scientific articles, notably 
about musical therapy and acoustics, 
are exceptions. ) 

Only his first orchestral work, 
called “Threnody” and played ini- 
tially by Fritz Reiner, was based on 
actual personal experience and thus 
deserves the label “subjective”. He 
wrote it in memory of his first 
child, who died. Since then, only 
purely musical considerations have 
animated his creative work. 


Awards and Radio 


Two Guggenheim awards, in 
1938 and 1939, were godsends. He 
spent Summers in Yaddo, scene of 
some creditable festivals now ap- 
parently defunct, and completed his 
First Symphony, a Saxophone 
Sonata and a Violin Suite, among 
others. For that mainstay and prop 
which most composers need to sup- 
plement their often meagre and 
scattered earnings, church jobs and, 
in later years, radio, have sufficed. 
He still retains the post as organist 
at St. Malachy’s Church. Last year 
he wrote the music for the dramatic 
portions of the Philco Hall of Fame 
over the Blue Network, and, also 
for the Blue, had 39 weeks of com- 
posing and conducting the music 
for the Storyland Theater. This 
was a series of dramas for children, 
for which Jules Werner wrote the 
stories, and which Sonora is now 
interested in recording. It took 
him one day each for this and the 
Philco stint. He plays the organ 
and conducts the quartet on the 
WJZ Hour of Faith each Sunday 
morning. He has also taught com- 
position, piano and organ. What 
he has to give of the first is all his 
own, as he is self-taught. Ran- 
degger and Déthier were his in- 


structors in piano, Pietro Yon in 
organ. 

Only strict methodical habits 
could carry him through the sched- 
ule he sets himself. A definite task 
each day, so many hours at it, the 
creative work in the daytime, the 
copying at night. He may spend 
from six months to two years ger- 
minating a composition before he 
sets it down, and when he’s ready 
for that, he goes to the piano. 

This same methodical pattern 
shows in the neatness of his study 
room, in the little black book 
wherein is recorded each score of 
his which is out to conductors or 
performers. Only one conductor 
has ever lost a score of Creston’s. 
Only one—the same one—has ever 
returned a score collect. 


When he won the New York 
Critics’ award in June, 1943, he 
didn’t hear about it until his wife 
telephoned from the hospital where 
she was a patient and told him she 
had seen it in the papers. He was 
home taking care of the children 
and trying to work. The crit- 
ics liked his First Symphony but 
didn’t notify him until their certifi- 
cate arrived about six months later. 

That Spring brought a rush of 
honors. On April 17 he was 
awarded the $1,000 prize of the 
American Society of Arts and Let- 
ters and on May 14 the National 
Association of Composers and Con- 
ductors cited him as the outstand- 
ing American composer of serious 
music. To go by the meticulous 
records which he keeps, he should 
have had a higher rating in Must- 
CAL AMERICA’s symphonic survey 
published in July this year. Even 
by the magazine's own criteria se- 
lected for listing works, he had 15 
performances instead of the 12 re- 
corded. And with the inclusion of 
several orchestras which were not 
in the survey scope, his perform- 
ances mount to 23 during the sea- 
son, for the following works: Two 
Choric Dances, Choric Dance No. 
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October, 1944 


2, First Symphony, Saxophone 
Concerto, Pastorale and Tarantella, 
“Chant of 1942” and “Frontiers”. 

Enjoyment, as music lovers Know 
it, is not Creston’s meat at public 
performances. Like the critics, but 
perhaps with a slightly different 
point of view, he analyzes and criti- 
cizes a composition from its begin- 
ning to its end. He goes to con- 
certs for this purpose only. And if 
he doesn’t happen to like what he 
is hearing, he puts on aural blinders 
and works out his own music in his 
mind. Consequently concert-going 
cannot be a very comfortable ex- 
perience for him, and he goes less 
and less, particularly if the program 
contains music which he thinks de- 
serves a well earned moratorium. 

He is an arm-chair traveler, hav- 
ing never gone to Europe since a 
boyhood visit paid to relatives in 
Italy, and having been only to the 
New England States and certain 
mid-west ones in this country. One 
of these jaunts was as accompanist 
for Cecil Leeson, the saxophonist. 
His compositions have traveled 
widely, however, and this led to a 
printed misapprehension. One 
newspaper interviewer, hearing of 
Creston works being played in cer- 
tain European centers, had him 
making a world concert tour. 

His Second Symphony is due for 
a nice little tour itself this year. 
Rodzinski will have its premiere 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
and interest has been keenly shown 
by Burgin, Kurtz and Wallenstein. 

On his piano now is the Goossens 
theme for which Creston is compos- 
ing the first variation—a project of 
the Cincinnati Symphony in_ its 
Golden Jubilee. He played some 
of it, explaining that he had taken 
some liberties with harmonization 
of the rather Prokoffieffian theme 
and with some of the rather bizarre 
intervals. Cincinnati will hear this 
first. 

What comes next is in his own 
mind. Whatever it is, it will be 
done with all the Creston concen- 
tration and will undoubtedly reflect 
the richness of the Creston back- 
ground. It will also show the care- 
ful attention to detail, with nothing 
left to chance and no ragged ends. 

“T am not really a gambler at 
heart,” he confesses. 





Los Angeles Congress 
(Continued from page 6) 


It is a sad state of affairs when the 
Church preaches to ban sentimen- 
tality from the service and then 
looks on with approval while a 
crooner, dressed as a priest, sings 
down to his public. Hollywood 
and Radio City are dictating our 
standards of religious music. Will 
the Church again accept the need 
for the composer and the contribu- 
tion he can make in bringing to- 
gether races and’ creeds and na- 
tions ?”’ 

Community Service of the Music 
Library, the Federal Music Library 
of the University of California, 
Music Research in Libraries of the 
Pacific Southwest and ideas regard- 
ing the training of music librarians 
were topics of the forum on libra- 
ries. Gladys Caldwell, Pauline Al- 
derman, Dr. Lawrence Clark Pow- 
ell of Los Angeles and Dr. Otto 


Gombosi ot the University of 
Washington participated. 

The services of the U. S. O. in 
music were listed by Raymond Ken- 
dall on the forum of “Music for 
Our Fighting Men” in which Earl 
Robinson, composer and folk-lorist, 
Leroy Allen of the University of 
California and Lt. James Thurmond 
of the Navy Music School in Wash- 
ington, joined. 

The O. W. I. took sound motion 
pictures of the main events and 
concerts of the Congress. Paul 
Nettl, who contributed to “Music 
Under Fascism”, spoke of this in- 
terest of the O. W. I. as being sig- 
nificant of the ideas for which the 
united nations are fighting. It has 
established its own music depart- 
ment and is attempting to make 
propaganda. What we do now by 
long and short wave, will, for better 
or tor worse, anticipate our cultural 
post-war program. Music will play 
a great role then; let it be set to an 
effective international and human 
scale now.” 


Films, Dance and Folk Music 


One of the most comprehensive 
demonstrations of music in films 
took place in Royce Hall Sept. 16 
when excerpts from notable films 
with music were shown. The score- 
writers, Louis Applebaum of Can- 
ada (Action Station), Adolph 
Deutsch (Action in the North At- 
lantic), Hanns’ Eisler (White 
Floats), Leigh Harline (Baggage 
Busters), Cpl. Gail Kubik (Mem- 
phis Belle), Max Steiner (The 
Letter), Alfred Newman (Song of 
Bernadette), David Forrest, David 
Raksin and Mark Sandrich gave 
short talks before the pictures were 
put on the screen. 


George Antheil, composer, made 
it plain that American music is 
only Indian music unsullied by 
European influences and even that 
probably has Mongol influence. He 
considers the worst “American” 
music to be that which is preten- 
tiously arranged folk-music. 

Anthony Tudor was effective as 
an impromptu speaker on “The 
Dance in Culture” when Dorathi 
Bock Pierre and Lois Ellfeldt told 
of the influence of the dance in 
American and Hollywood life. 
Martha Deane of the University 
presided. 

American Folk-Music was dom- 
inated by the Southerners, Gilbert 
Allen, George Pullen Jackson, Earl 
Robinson and a lecturer of Scripps 
College, Henry Purmort Eames. A 
Jazz carnival over which Artie 
Shaw held sway became a free-for- 
all in which Hoagy Carmichael, 
Gene Norman, Morton Gould and 
Calvin Jackson held an audience 
spell-bound. 

Alfred Frankenstein of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Isabel Morse 
Jones of the Los Angeles Times, 
Alfred Leonard, Lawrence Morton 
of the Hollywood magazine Script 
and William Kozlenko, former 
writer on music of Philadelphia 
and now in films, essayed the crit- 
ic’s attitude toward performers, 
composers, recordings, appreciation 
literature and business. 

There was ample proof in all this 
that American musi¢ has resisted 
the demand for integration and that 
there is new spaciousness in men’s 
thinking. 
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John J. Niles to Open 
Other Series — Gordon 
Quartet to Play 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The musical 
season was opened on Sept. 30, with 
an excellent performance of Verdi's 
“Masked Ball” at the Auditorium 
Theatre by the Rochester Grand 
Opera Company. The cast included 
Norberto Ardelli, Claudio Frigerio, 
Gertrude Ribla, Laura Triggiani and 
Rose Marrone. 

William Spada conducted with great 
spirit and held the performers together 
in good fashion except here and there 





‘‘Masked Ball’’ Ushers in Rochester Season 


where the chorus was a bit ragged. 
Miss ‘Ribla gave a superb perform- 
ance of Amelia. Her voice is warm 
and full and her acting convincing. 
Mr. Frigerio in his aria in the fourth 
act won an ovation and all the singers 
were warmly applauded. 

The concert series to be given at 


Kilbourn Hall this coming season 
starts on Nov. 14 with John Jacob 
Niles. On Nov. 28 the Yella Pessl 


Trio will be presented. The Carlos 
Salzedo Ensemble will be heard on 
Feb. 13, and Yves Tinayre, French 
baritone, will be presented on March 


The Gordon String Quartet will of- 
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fer four concerts this season, on Oct. 
31, Dec. 12, assisted by Max Landow, 


pianist, Jan. 9, assisted by Robert 

Sprenkle, oboist, and on Jan. 23, as- 

sisted by Cecile Genhart, pianist. 
Mary E. WILL 


Cinviieea Hails 
Two Opera Series 


San Carlo Company and 
Philadelphia La Scala 
Troupe Appear 


CLEVELAND—The first of two Fall 
opera events for Cleveland was the 
four day engagement of Fortune 
Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company in 
Masonic Hall from Sept. 14 through 
17. Performances of “Aida,” Travi- 
ata,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Carmen” 
and “Il Trovatore” were sung by 
cast of such well known artists as 
Anna Kaskas, Mostyn Thomas and 
Jess Walters, and singers new to 
Cleveland, Mobley Lushanya, Mary 
Henderson, Margery Mayer, Grace 
Panvini, Ottavio Valentino, Arthur 
Gerry, Harold Kravitt, Francis Scott, 
Mario Palermo, Ernice Lawrence and 
Stefan Ballarini. 

The Ballet principals were Lydia 
Arlova and Lucien Prideaux. The 
conductors were George Schick and 
Nicholas Resigno. The Grand Lodge 
of the Sons of Italy sponsored the 
performance of “Aida” and “Traviata” 
for the benefit of the Don Gentile 
Scholarship Fund. The Lake Erie 
Consistory of the Masonic Order 
sponsored the “Rigoletto” perform- 
ancee, The local impresario was Peter 
Mazza. 

Cleveland opera lovers were offered 
another series beginning from Oct. 4 
through Oct. 8, when G. Bernardi 
presented the Philadelphia La Scala 
Company in the Public Hall in “Tos- 
ca,” “La Traviata,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“La Bohéme,” “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Lucia.” 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is 
offering a series of musical events 
through its department of music of 
which Walter Blodgett is curator. Be- 
ginning with a piano recital by Julius 
Rijman, on Oct. 18, the announce- 
ments include a chamber music series 
opening with the appearance of the 
Gordon Quartet, on Nov. 3; the Al- 
beneri Trio, on Jan. 24; the Pro Arte 
Quartet, on April 6, and four perform- 
ances by the local Walden Quartet, 
on Dec. 1, Jan. 5, Feb. 2 and May 6. 
Assisting artists will be Mrs. Mary 
U. Bennett, pianist; Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, contralto; and Gretchen Gar- 
nett, soprano. 

Witma HuNING 





Young Peoples 
Concerts Outlined 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the 
Young People’s Concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society,  an- 
nounces a general outline of the pro- 
grams for the six concerts during 
1944-45, which will be given at Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday mornings, 
Nov. 18, Dec. 16, Jan. 20, Feb. 10, 
March 10 and April 7. 

At the first concert there will be a 
complete demonstration of all the in- 
struments of the orchestra. For this 
Mr. Ganz has written several short 
works and will repeat his “Percus- 
sional Melee” which he introduced to 
the children in February, 1943. 

The second concert will be a gala 
Christmas program and the third an 
operatic one, with a well known sing- 
er promised as soloist. The fourth 
concert will consist mainly of music 
of North and South America. A 
group of colored singers will appear 
and a work of a young Hawaiian 
composer will be introduced. 
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SCHORR DISCUSSES WAGNERIAN TRAINING 


Students Should Master 
Stage Technique During 
Their Preparatory Years 


By FrieprRicH SCHORR 
As Told to Robert Sabin 


HAT are the qualities which make a 

great Wagnerian singer? Primarily 

they are imagination, personality, dra- 
matic ability and intelligence. Each of them 
plays a vital role in the training of a young art- 
ist for the stage. Vocal ability alone is not 
enough. Of course, one must have a certain 
volume of voice to stand the tremendous or- 
chestra of Wagner. But a great voice does 
not make a great Wagnerian singer. Only the 
artist who understands the historical back- 
ground of the operas, who has studied Wag- 
ner’s psychological and dramatic handling of 
his characters, will be able to interpret his 
music. 

To create a Wagnerian character, the stu- 
dent must know how to work. And he can find 
no better advice than that which Wagner him- 
self has left for us, in his writings. First of all 
comes the text. He should memorize the part 
without the music, to get a definite conception 
of the character which he will portray. This 
involves a careful study of the sources of the 
work, and of the period and the human prob- 
lems which it embraces. Wagner’s stage di- 
rections are extremely helpful. Only the sing- 
er who creates a lasting impression, a figure 
which lives on the minds of his audience, has 
succeeded in interpreting Wagner. A Hans 
Sachs who did not know about the Nirnberg 
of the days of the Meistersinger would not be 
very convincing to his listeners. 


Word and Tone Blended 


Then, after steeping himself in the text, 
the singer can begin musically, He must strive 
for a happy union between word and tone, for 
this is all important in Wagner. And all fa- 
cial expressions should be reflected in the voice, 
for every aspect of the characterization must 
be builf in coordination with the others.. The 
emotional expression must radiate from an in- 
ward source. Without knowing exactly what 
Wagner meant in every word and act, the sing- 
er is lost, because each of the characters is a 
living being and must be recreated on the stage. 

Precision is everything in Wagner. Here 
we confront a host of misconceptions, because 
the complex orchestral texture of operas has 
covered a multitude of sins on the part of sing- 
ers. It is impossible to carry out Wagner’s 
dramatic intentions without a scrupulous re- 
gard for rhythm and dynamics. Often a six- 
teenth note means everything, as in the pas- 
sage in “Rheingold” when Wotan exclaims: 
“Den Ring muss ich haben”! A misplaced 
accent, a slovenly beat can ruin a whole scene. 
(he singer must preserve his independence, 
know every attack, and be just as sensitive to 
detail as he would in a Mozart opera. Dra- 
matic power in singing rests more than any- 
vhere else in exact rhythm. ; 

Those who intend to devote themselves prin- 

ipally to the Wagnerian repertoire should 

‘alize that the preparation is long and ardu- 
us. A certain maturity is necessary for the 
interpretation of Wagner’s characters, and 

oung artists who want to rush ahead often 
ay for it later through vocal and dramatic 
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Friedrich Schorr 


shortcomings. Early language training is also 
important, especially for Wagnerian artists. 
The text is so integral a part of the characteri- 
zation that a singer who learns it by rote can- 
not possibly give a good performance. He 
must be able to express the spirit as well as 
the letter. This involves a complete mastery of 
the voice as an instrument. A good voice im- 
properly used is comparable to the conversa- 
tion of a brilliant man, who nevertheless bores 
his listeners. And not only must the text be 
clearly projected but the acting must carry 
intensity. 


Stage Training Needed 


Our young singers need better training in 
stage technique in their school years. All too 
often they come to the opera house with prac- 
tically no dramatic experience, still subject to 
chronic stage fright and unable to express 
themselves. The stage director and the con- 
ductor cannot make up for a lack of funda- 
mental training, and the result is amateurish- 
ness. How can we combat this situation? Prin- 
cipally by reproducing the conditions of the 
theatre as far as possible in studio and small 
scale performances by students. Very often 
teachers schedule only one or two events a 
year. Each student carefully prepares one or 
two arias or scenes, and makes an excellent 
impression. But he is totally unprepared in 
the rest of the role, and has only a scanty 
dramatic equipment. What is needed are fre- 
quent performances, with lighting, make-up 
and all of the elements of a professional pro- 
duction. Audiences should be invited, so that 
the singers can overcome their stage fright 
and master all phases of stage routine. 


Some Appalling Ignorance 


One time, as I was putting on my make-up 
for an appearance at Wotan in “Die Walktre”, 
a young singer who was to be heard in 
the same performance as one of the Wal- 
kiiren happened to pass my dressing room 
door. “Oh, Mr. Schorr,” she exclaimed, “did 
you injure your eye”? For a moment I thought 
she was joking, but she told me that she was 
quite serious, and was really concerned about 





Thorough Study of Text 
Should Precede Learning 
of Music of the Roles 





As Hans Sachs, One of His Most Famous Roles 


me. She was blithely ignorant of the fact that 
Wotan had lost one of his eyes, or of how it 
had happened. In fact, she informed me that 
she understood practically nothing of the 
whole story of the Ring. And yet she was a 
graduate of a well-known music school, had 
enjoyed special operatic training, and appar- 
ently thought herself quite ready to appear as 
one of Wotan’s daughters. It is just this sort 
of attitude which we must eliminate through 
developing artistic conscience and thorough- 
ness in young singers. 


Tradition Is a Living Thing 


There is also the question of tradition. What 
it really consists of is an accumulation of the 
knowledge aud experience about the operas. 
It can be built through a study of their his- 
torical sources, their musical structure, dra- 
matic plan and the human qualities. A singer 
does not have to go to Bayreuth, or any other 
one place, to acquire tradition. He can get it 
from the operas themselves, with the aid of 
experienced teachers. Geography is not in- 
volved in Wagnerian art. At a performance 
of “Walktire” in which I sang in Bayreuth, 
only one leading singer in the cast, the Sieg- 
linde, was a native German. The Brtinnhilde 
was Swedish, the Siegmund was Danish and 
the Wotan was Hungarian. But all of them 
had mastered the same traditions of perform- 
ance. 

Good voices are plentiful in America, and 
with proper training we should be able to 
create a flourishing crop of native Wagnerian 
singers in the years to come. The principal 
hazards are haste and superficiality. Especial- 
ly those students who are gifted with fine 
voices should remember that they must learn 
their art thoroughly if they are to achieve last- 
ing distinction. The annals of opera are full 
of the praise of artists with inferior voices 
who were so skilled in their delivery, dramatic 
interpretation and in the mechanics of stage 
action that they made their audiences forget 
the flaws of their native equipment. The 
young American singer should come to the 
stage fully prepared. 
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Dalcroze School 
Begins Season 


The Dalcroze School of Music, now 
situated in the New York City Center 
of Music and Drama, began its new 
season on Oct. 6, under the assistant 
director, Hilda M. Schuster. Paul 
Boepple, director of the New York 
school and representative of Jacques- 
Dalcroze in the United States, has re- 
cently been elected to the faculty of 
Bennington College where he is ad- 
ding eurythmics classes to the regular 
curriculum. During January, Febru- 
ary and March, Mr. Boepple will 
present classes at the Dalcroze School. 
The teachers training course is con- 
ducted by Mr. Boepple, Miss Schus- 
ter, Johanna Gjerulff, Mita Rom, and 
John Colman. The instrumental fac- 
ulty includes Frances and Benedict 
Magnes, Mitchell Miller, Mildred 
Hunt, Carl Weinrich, Sidney Ed- 
wards, William Gephart, and Aube 
Tzerko. Marguerite Vulliemot has 
joined the children’s department. 





La Forge Berimen Musicales End 


The seventh Summer musicale by 
pupils of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
3erlimen, was given at their studios 
on Aug. 15. Taking part in the pro- 
gram were Jeanne Parke, soprano; 
Morton Manning, tenor, and Norma 
Verrilli, pianist. On Aug. 22, the 
eighth musicale was given by Laura 
La Forge, soprano, and Stuart Gra- 
cey, baritone ; Evelyn Ellen White and 
Aurora Ragaini Martin, pianists, the 
latter two, pupils of Ernesto Bert- 
men. The ninth and final musicale 
was given on Aug. 29. The program 
was given by Harriet Versaci, so- 
prano; Frank Versaci, flutist, and 
Mildred Wallace, pianist. Mr. La 
Forge played the accompaniments on 
the harpsichord and piano for Miss 
Versaci, with Mr. Versaci playing 
obbligatos. 


Columbia Opera Workshop 
To Give Old and New Works 


The Opera Workshop of Columbia 
University is offering instruction in 
stage and operatic technique and en- 
ables students to study scenes from 
standard operas. The workshop, now 
in its second year, is under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Graf, stage director 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Wil- 
lard Rhodes, associate professor of 
music. Qualified members of the 
workshop will be eligible for roles in 
the forthcoming Columbia Theatre 
Associates’ productions of Pergolesi’s 
“The Jealous Husband,” and Nor- 
mand Lockwood’s “The Scarecrow,” 
conducted by Professors Milton 
Smith and Otto Luening. “The 
Scarecrow,” a new opera, was com- 
missioned by the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund. 





Master Institute 
Begins Operatic Activities 


The opera workshop of the Master 
Institute of United Arts under the di- 
rection of Armando Agnini of the San 
Francisco Opera, and with Paul 
Meyer as coach and Burton Leslie as 
executive director, has resumed re- 
hearsals for the season. Performances 
of full operas and of opera scenes will 
be made each month. 





Courses Added at New School 


Five music courses will be offered 
by the New School during the Autumn 
term of which began on Sept. 28. Dr. 
Ernest T. Ferand gives a course “In- 
troduction to Music”, emphasizing ear 
training; Max Graf offers a course 








Marshall Bryant, Voice Teacher, and His 
Guide at Moosehead, Me., Are Proud of 
a Large Salmon Catch 





“Music and Composers of the Twen- 
tieth Century”; Charles Leirens, ° ‘Mu- 
sic for the Untrained Music Lover” 
Henry Cowell offers. two courses, 
“Elementary Music Theory” and 
“Creative Music and Free Composi- 
tion.” 





Henry Street Settlement 
Begins New Term 

The Music School of Henry Street 
Settlement began its season on Sept. 
28. Additions to the faculty include 
Arthur Berger, advanced harmony and 
counterpoint; Alexander Pichter, jun- 
ior orchestra and choruses, and Ruth 
M. Shafor, children’s choruses. New 
courses include a woodwind ensemble, 
under Lois Wann, and chamber music 
under Lotte Hammerschlag. Scholar- 
ships are available in singing, violin, 
viola, cello, woodwind and brass in- 
struments. 


Chicago Musical College 
Adds to Faculty 

Silvio Insana, director of the Chi- 
cago Concert and Opera Guild has 
been appointed as instructor of the 
opera class at the Chicago Musical 
College. He will be in charge of 
coaching and staging. Hans Basser- 
mann, second concert-master of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 
been engaged as instructor of the 
chamber music class. 





Karin Branzell Opens Studio 


Mme. Karin Branzell, contralto, for 
20 years a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has opened a studio for 
voice teaching on West 57th St. 

Applicants should address Miss 
Branzell at 150 Greenway Terrace, 
Forest Hills, New York. 

Mme. Branzell will sing her first 
concert of this season on Oct. 21 in 
Youngstown, Ohio. On Feb. 4, she 
is giving her Town Hall recital in 
New York. 

Edith Nichols Acquires House 
Of Late Frederick Bristol 


Edith Nichols, teacher of singing, 
recently acquired the residence of the 
late Frederick Bristol, Sr., at Har- 
rison, N. Y., where she taught during 
the Summer. Miss Nichols’s pupil, 
Thea Behrens, was heard at a con- 
cert at Bridgton, N. Y., and Ruth 
Diehl. at the annual Harrison Com- 
munity Studio Concert. 





Frances Cleveland 
School of Singing 


Auditions with Maestro H. Maurice Jacquet 
Studie: 824 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. - Cl. 7-2848 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACH :—Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
17 East 86th St.. N. Y. ATw. 9-5308 


HENRI 


DEERING 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 


675 Madison Ave. N. Y. C. 
RE 4-2319 


s* Del Terzo 


PIANO—ORGAN-VOICE 
Formerly the Studio and Organ 
of the late PIETRO YON 


851-2 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
ClIrcle 6-3154 














LASZLO—EMMY 


DORTSAK 


Tenor—Pianist 
Instruction and ilabie tor gag 
Studio: 25 E. 22nd St., N. Y. C. GR. 5-843! 


CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ase’t Cond’r Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR— COACH 


and Concert Bepomere. _ 
ent House Studio, Beaux Arts Apt. 
30) Edith Ste NAY. Tel MUrray Mill 44800 


ox? KISNER 


Pianist—T eacher of Piano 
Faculty Member: WN. Y. Ss Sat of Musie 


Fi Member: Westch 
467 Central’ Park "West, N. ¥.C 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York City 
Phone: TRaf. 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St..N. Y.C. TR. 7-2305 


wiesne F LICKINGER 


SCIENCE OF SINGING 
Authorized exponent of Anna Schoen-Rene 
161 West Sth St. New York 
CIrcle 7-0763 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 


ISOBEL FRENCH 


Teacher of Singing 


Formerly New England Conservatory 


Will be available for lessons the first 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each month. 


1401 Steinway Bldg. - Cl. 7-0521 


LUIGI GIUFFRIDA 


Voice Specialist 


Only Teacher of Jess Walters 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: CO. 5-8043 
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Cl. 7-7235 
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EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 
Faculty Member, Curtis Inst. of Music, Phila. 


Limited number of private pupils accepted. 
30 Overhill Rd., Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 








50 West 67th St. N. Y. C. TR 7-1802 
44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
2 W. igh &.. -N. Y. 6G AL 4-4624 





HENRIETTE GUYOT 


French Conservatoire method in 
phonetics and diction for singers. 
Also French grammar and conversa- 
tion. 
Studio: 18 East @@th St., New York 
Phone: VO. 5-1900 


GEORGE 


HALPRIN 


PIANO TEACHER - LECTURER 


Psychological Approach to Piano Playing 
257 W. 86th St., N. Y.C. TR. 4-1143 


MUSIC CLASSES of 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Group Study and Private Lessons 
Piano, Harmony, Ear Training, 
Composition 
Adult Classes for Two-Piano Playing 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. C 
CIrele 7-5175 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Schuyler 4-0261 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Musie, WN. Y. C. 
Avsoe.: Royal Academy of Music, London, Eng 


55 Tiemann Place, New York City 
Tel.: MO. 2-9469 
Auth.: N. Y, State College and Bd. of Educ. 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 
Studio: 155 East 91st Street 
New York City 


TIBOR KOZMA 


Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 




















Personally Represented by 


Margaret Walters, 1 W 57th St., N.Y.C. 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


vailable 
RECITAL_—ORATORIO 


Eastman School of Music 
of Rochester, Rochester, 


GRACE 


LESLIE 


Contralto and Teacher of Singing 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 


Studio: 344 West 72nd St., New York 


LYDIA 


LINDGREN 


formerly Chicago Grand Opera Co 
Rebuilder of Incorrectly Trained Voices 
Evening Classes for Vocal Teachers 


853 7th Ave., N. Y.19,N. Y. CI. 6-5779 
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Tossy Spivakovsky, Concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra (Standing Right), 
with His Violin Class at Bloomington, Ind. 


Eastman’s Chamber Series 
To Feature Gordon Quartet 


RocuHEstTer, N. Y.—The Chamber 
Music series of the Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester, 


will be divided into two groups, con- 
certs by guest artists, and four per- 


formances by the Gordon String 
Quartet. This will be the first ex- 
tended series by the Gordons. 

The schedule is as follows: Guest 
artist series: Nov. 14, John Jacob 
Niles, folk songs; Nov. 28, Yella 
Pessl Trio; Feb. 13, Carlos Salzedo 


Ensemble; March 13, Yves Tinayre, 
baritone. Mr. Niles will give a series 
of lectures before Eastman students 
as well as appearing in recital. The 
Gordon String Quartet will appear 
Oct. 31; Dec. 12 with Max Landow, 
pianist; Jan. 9 with Robert Sprenkle, 
oboist, and Jan. 23 with Cecile Gen- 
hart, pianist. 


Opera Scholarships Awarded 
At New York College of Music 


Winners of scholarships in the 
Young People’s Opera at New York’s 
College of Music include Anna Mon- 
tana, soprano; Ruth Wolpert, con- 
tralto, and Michael Rhodes, baritone. 
The scholarships provide one year’s 
operatic training and the opportunity 
to appear in solo roles. For the first 
performance this season the class, un- 
der Siegfried Landau, is preparing ex- 
cerpts from Schumann’s “Paradise and 
the Peri” with the first act of Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte”. Two schol- 
arships are still available, one for 
tenor and one for bass. A few schol- 
arships for instrumentalists in the or- 
chestra are also still available. 





Chatterton Presents Pupil 

Frank Chatterton, teacher of sing- 
ing, presented his pupil, Mary Frances 
Duane, soprano, in recital at the Studio 
Club on the evening of Oct. 3. Miss 
Duane created an excellent impression 
in the aria from “Louise” and one 
from Haydn’s “Orfeo” as well as 
songs in English, French and German. 
Mr. Chatterton played excellent ac- 
companiments. A. 


Philadelphia Settlement Pupil 
To Play with Orchestra 
PHILADELPHIA—Joseph Plon, a 
nine-year-old pianist, pupil of the Set- 
tlement Music School, is one of three 
young players selected by Eugene 
Ormandy to appear as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orcnestra this sea- 
son. Master Plon will be heard in 
the Beethoven C Major Concerto. He 
is a pupil in the class of Genia 
Robinor. 


Hunter College Lists Artists 


On Subscription Series 
During the coming season the Hunt- 


er College Subscription Concert Series 
will present: 


Nov. 4; 


Emanuel List, 


Aubrey 
Huber- 


Jan. 27; 


Horowitz, Nov. 25; 
Pankey, Dec. 9: Bronislaw 
man, Jan. 6; Carl Friedburg, 
Lotte Lehman, Feb. 16; Ezio Pinza, 
March 3 and Yehudi Menuhin, who 
will end the series, March 16. 


Vladimir 





The series, under the direction of 
the Committee on Adult Education, 
will be presented in the auditorium 
of the college. 


Chamber Series Announced 
By University of Chicago 

Cuicaco.—The second series of six 
Chamber Concerts given by the depart- 
ment of music of the University of 
Chicago in Mandel Hall will open on 
Oct. 20 with a program by Nicolai 
Graudan, cellist; Johanna Graudan, 
pianist, and Robert Lindemann, clari- 
netist. 

A concert of music by Rameau, De- 
bussy and Ravel is planned for Decem- 
ber. Performers will be Janet Fair- 
bank, soprano; Dorothy Lane, harpsi- 
chordist; John Weicher, violinist, and 
a group of instrumental players under 
Hans Lange. Mar. 9 Wanda Landow- 
ska will give a recital, and Artur 


Schnabel will appear on Apr. 2. Two, 


additional concerts, to be announced 
later, will be given on the series. 





Pupils of Belle Julie Soudant 
Fill Important Engagements 
Winifred Smith, soprano, pupil of 
Belle Julie Soudant, teacher of sing- 
ing, recently broadcast twice over the 
Mutual system. Mary Gayle Dow- 
son, mezzo-contralto, was heard in re- 
cital at the Juilliard Summer School, 
gave Victory concerts at the New 
York Public Library and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and was solo- 
ist in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” under 
John Harms. Elvira Helal, soprano, 
was soloist at the Labor Day concert 
on the Mall in Central Park. 





Vail W. Pischke Is Winner 
In Nathan Burkan Competition 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The ASCAP 
announces that Vail W. Pischke, at- 
torney, has been awarded the winning 
place jin its essay contest on copy- 
right law in the Nathan Burkan Me- 
morial Competition given by the Notre 
Dame College of Law. The subject of 
Mr. Pischke’s paper was “Plural Lia- 
bility of Musical Copyrighted Com- 
positions.” The award was presented 
by Dean Clarence Manion of the Uni- 


versity. 
A. T. M. 


Peabody Begins Classes 

BattrmorE—The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Reginald Stew- 
art, director, opened its scholastic 
term on Sept. 28. Gustav Klemm, 
newly appointed superintendent of the 
preparatory department, reports an 
increase over last season. 


Henne 





Helen Chase, Voice Teacher, Vacationing 
with Her Brother 












LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y. C. . 5-8380 












































STUDIO OF CREATIVE SPEECH 


M. SUZANNE MacKAY 


SPEECH AND DRAMA SPECIALIST 
Phonetic and Voice Training 
through the Spoken Word 

711 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Clrele 6-4924 


HOWARD R. MANN 


TENOR 
Concert—Recital—lInstruction 
436 Convent Ave., N. Y. C. ED 4-7976 


VIOLET KAREN MARTENS 


VOICE 
Opera Coaching 
Lecture Demonstration 


Barbizon Plaza, 58th & 6th Ave., NYC 
ClIrele 7-7000 


Marjorie McClung 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City TR. 4-0820 














H. SPENCER 


McEVOY 


Accompanist 
250 W. 88th St., N. Y.C. - SC. 4-4415 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of Voice and Speech 


EXCLUSIVE TEACHER: REGINA RESNIK 
SOPRANO, (944 WINNER METROPOLITAN 
AUDITIONS OF TH AIR 

"Cieds 6-9475 


200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 








Sing "THE AMERICAN WAY" 


ROBERT MILLS 


Teaches a Modern Voice Method 
Based on Breath-Diction-Resonance 





808 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y.C. CO. 5-1876 
s 
p 
" SOPRANO 


E Teacher of Singing—Italian Method 


Degree of Prof.-Royal Cons’v’y. St. Cecilia 
Diploma: Royal Philharmonic Acad., Rome 


375 Park Ave., N. Y.C.—Tel. PL. 3-2621 
FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 


160 West 73rd geen. New York City 
Phones: TRaf. 7-5760 TRaf. 


—eMORSON 


E TEACHER of omere and SPEECH 
P Principles of Dr. P. Marafiti 
H Concert, Church and %. 3 Repertoire 





7-6700 











co 'W. 73 St. N.Y.C. Tel. TR 7-6700 
Homer G. 


MoweE 


Teacher of Singing 
a eg | Acad. of Teachers of Snes . 
Member—N. Singing Teachers A 
pans same: A EE. College, Columbia Univ. 
Studio: 171 W. 71st St., New York 
(Tel.: ENdicott 2-2165) 














Bertyne 


Ne COLLINS 


Teacher of Singing 
School of Education N. Y. University 
Studie: 53 Washington Sa. South, N. Y. C. 
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Stee” New York “ise” 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 BE. 85th St., N. Y. 


Nicu 


CHOLS 


Teacher of Singing 
83rd St., N. Y.C. - SU. 





222 W. 7-3106 


BELLA PAALEN 


For 30 years leading Contralto 
Vienna State Opera under Mahler, 
Weingartner, Strauss, Walter. 
VOICE PLACEMENT 
GERMAN LIEDER—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Studio: 210 E. 77 St., N.Y.C. RH. 4-2174 








BETTY 
Harpist 
Concert Artist — Composer — Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard; Prep. Dept. 
140 E. 40th St., N. Y. City LE. 2-9544 





MARY LOUISE 


PERRY 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-3900 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. - CI. 7-5080 


TRE RICHARDS STUDIO 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Teachers of Singing 
Voice Builders 


836 Carnegie Hall, 91 West 36th St., 
New York City Bayonne, N. J. 
CIrele 7-3763 Bayonne 3-0200 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
Dean: Nat’l Guild Piano Teachers 
Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 














FRANCIS 


ROGERS 


Teacher of Singing 


Member: Vocal Faculty, Juilliard Grad. School 
Member: Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 


144 East 62nd St., New York, N. Y. 





MORIZ and HEDWIG 


ROSENTHAL 


World Renowned Pianists 
Now TsacHING 


Studios: 118 West 57th St., New York 
Phone: Cirele 7-1900 


ROBERT RUDIE 


Concert Violinist-T eacher 
181 Waverly Place, N.Y.C. CH. 2-0816 


















ALEXIS 


SANDERSEN 


Teacher of prominent singers 
Concert - Opera - Radio - Church 


Studio 257 W. 86th -) . N. Y. C. 
Tr 7-6149 


CLARA SCALZI 


Teacher of Piano 





Theory — Dictation — Sight-singing 
180 Essex St., Bklyn, N. Y. AP. 6-8938 





Pianist Joins 
Eastman Faculty 


José Echéniz 


RocHEster, N. Y.—The Eastman 
School of Music announces the ap- 
pointment to its major piano faculty 
of the Spanish-American pianist, José 
Echaniz. Mr. Echaniz comes to Roch- 
ester from Millikin University, De- 
catur, Ill. An able teacher as well as 
a concert pianist, Mr. Echaniz wiil 
appear as soloist with the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the con- 
cert for which Howard Barlow will 
be guest conductor. 





New Stamp Issue 
To Honor Francis Scott Key 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A commem- 
orative three-cent stamp in the honor 
of Francis Scott Key is to be issued at 
the close of the war in Europe as a 
feature of the celebration of that oc- 
casion. The design recommended 
pictures Mr. Key saluting the flag 
which is still waving on Fort Mc- 
Henry after the bombardment. The 
stamp issue is being made at the re- 
quest of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


A. T. M. 





Alton Jones Plays 
Summer Engagements 

Alton Jones, pianist, appeared dur- 
ing July and August at the Juilliard 
Summer festival, at the State Teach- 
ers College at Lock Haven, Pa. as 
well as in recitals in Pratt, Kans. and 
at the University of Connecticut. On 
Nov. 17, he will appear in Titusville, 
Pa. His next New York recital will 
be given on Dec. 4, in the Town Hall 


Olga Sacerdote to Teach 
In Missouri and Kansas 

KansAs City, Mo—Olga Sacer- 
dote, operatic singer and Chicago vo- 
cal teacher, will hold classes in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., 
twice a month, devoting one day to 
each city. L. P. 


Ivan Galamian 
Teaching at Curtis Institute 

Ivan Galamian, violinist, has joined 
the faculty of the Curtis Institute of 
Music. He began his teaching on the 
opening of the fall term, Oct. 2 








Auditions for Young 
Artists Announced 


The 16th Biennial Young Artists 
Auditions which carry $1,000 awards 
in piano, violin and voice have been 
announced by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. The Auditions are 
open to native or naturalized citizens 
of the United States of America, citi- 
zens of Canada, Mexico and the coun- 
tries of Central and South America, 
who will have reached their 18th 
birthday or who will not have passed 
their 30th birthday before April 15, 


1945. Only those contemplating mu- 
sic as a professional career are 
eligible. 


Musicians serving with .the armed 
forces of the United States may en- 
roll but may not compete at this time. 
Such applicants will be considered 
eligible to enter auditions held not 
later than 3 years after their release 
from the service. State Auditions will 
begin on or after Mar. 1, 1945. Na- 


tional Auditions will be held in the 
late spring. 
Besides the cash awards, instru- 


mental winners in the National Audi- 
tions will be eligible to compete for 
the Schubert Memorial Award, which 
carries with it appearance as soloist 

with a major symphony orchestra. 
For further information, communicate 
with the Federation’s State Chairman, 
Emma Menke, 420 Wesley Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Griffith Semdatinn 
Makes Appointments 


Newark, N. J.—The Griffith Music 
Foundation, Mrs. P. O. Griffith, pres- 
ident, has announced two executive ap- 
pointments. Harry Mack is now man- 
aging director and Augustus Zanzig 
educational director. Mr. Zanzig will 
give a course in folk songs at the 
N. J. State College at Newark, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Founda- 
tion and the College. 

Two series of concerts have been 
announced by Mrs. Griffith. The 
Major Series will consist of the Bal- 
let Theatre, Oct. 30; the First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 20; Bronislaw Huber- 
man, Dec. 18; the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Jan. 22; Helen 
Traubel, March 19. The Master Piano 
Series includes: Rudolf Firkusny with 
the National Symphony under Hans 


Kindler, Nov. 5; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 28; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 18; 


Vladimir Horowitz, date to be an- 
nounced. Two special concerts will be 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Feb. 15, and Marian Anderson, 
April 2. P. G. 





Paul Wittgenstein Offers 
Scholarship in Piano 

In memory of Leschetizky and un- 
der the auspices of the Leschetizky 
Association of America, Paul Wittgen- 
stein is offering a scholarship to an 
advance student of merit. for piano 
study with him. Applicants may 
write or apply to Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
secretary at 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York. 


Angel Del Busto and Group 
Play in Porto Rico 

Angel Del Busto, bassoonist, to- 
gether with Gladys Mayo Del Busto, 
pianist, and Rafael Montanez, flutist, 
returned to New York recently from 
a two-months’ concert tour of Porto 
Rico. The group was heard in en- 
semble works as well as solos. 








GRETA M. 


SCHOENWALD 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 166 W. 72 St., N. Y. City 
TR. 7-4085 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Nationally Known Vocal Teacher 


Studio: Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. CO. 5-9033 
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: SHAFFNER | 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 


The Osborne, 205 West 57th Street 
New York City Tel. Clrele 7-5420 


| 
RHEA SILBERTA 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS" 


Specialist in natural voice production 
Authoritative coaching for opera-concert 


200 W. we tS SSS CI. 6-0048 
By appointment 


Wellington SMITH 


Baritone . . . Teacher of Singing 


New York Studio: 315 W. 57th St. 
CO 5-4897 






































Boston Conservatory—Boston University 
Wednesday and Thursday 


VINCENT 


SOREY 


COACH - VOICE BUILDER 

Metropolitan Opera House Studio No. 30 

1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. - PE. 6-2634 
MRS. 


C. DYAS STANDISH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1234 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach - Accompanist 
Piano Teacher 


Studio: a " 73rd St., New York City 
R. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


ropert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 
74th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
TRaf. 7-3081 














156 W. 





RAISSA 


TSELENTIS 


CONCERT PIANIST 
TEACHER - LECTURER 
315 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. CO. 5-5197 


JEAN VALIQUETTE 


Piano - Voice 
16 Years with Frances Grover 
Steinert Bldg., Boston (Wednesday) 


CRYSTAL WATERS 
Teacher of Voice 
Radio, Screen, Concert, Opera 


405 E. 54th St. - New York City 
Tel. VO. 5-1362 











-Voeal Studie: 








ALICE WIGHTMAN 


Coach - Accompanist 
Organist 


Metropolitan Opera Bldé., 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. Tel. PE. 6-2634 


WILLIAMS 


Soprano 


1305 Spruce St., 
Phone Pen. 3459 


HARLIE E. WILSON 


Pianist - Organist - Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano and Pipe Organ 
43 Barrow St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone CHelsea 2-5174 





Phila., Pa. 
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AMONG RECENT BOOKS 





EVENINGS WITH MUSIC. 
Syd Skolsky. 381 pages. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 
York, 1944. $3.00. 

Berlioz wrote, under the title of 
“Evenings of the Orchestra”, one of 
the most scintillating volumes of musi- 
cal essays in existence and so when 
Syd Skolsky calls her book “Evenings 
With Music” the similarity of the 
title is likely to prejudice one in favor 
oi the opus. The illusion, however, 
is short-lived and it diminishes the 
further one reads. The publisher asks 
us to believe that to “the thousands of 
Americans who are now able to hear 
good music through developments in 


By 
BE. & 
New 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Composer-Pianist 


THE BARCLAY 
111 Bast 48th St., New York 








Ruth Bradley 


Teacher of Piano — Accompanist 
14 Washington Place East, Apt. LIA, 
New York City 
Telephone SPring 7-3700 








Le Cc Teacher 

eon Larson of Singing 
member Amer. ceneamed ef Teachers of Singing. 

T 

Repertoire Program Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 

rRaf. 7-6700 SUsq. 7-1880 
Out-of-Town Studio: Nutley, N. J. 








Lillian Evanti 
International Lyric Soprano 


COLUMBIA MUSIC BUREAU 
1910 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Viktor Fuchs Vocal Studios 


New York—44 West 77th St. TR. 7-7716 
Philadeiphia—i6i19 Spruce St. (Wednesdays) 
Hollywood — Summer Master 
Class July and August. 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23 
SU. 7-3750 








John Alan Haughton 
Teacher of Singing 


22@ West 57th Street, New York 
Phene: COlumbus 5-0964 








Edgar Stillman Kelley 


Composer 








Yvonne St. Cyr Jelce | 


GONOERT BASIC ROPERETTA 
Pupils placed in Messrs. 
without fee 


ee) 
160 WEST 73rd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
TRafalgar 7-6700 








Helen Thomas 


Composer - Singer 
105 W. 55th St., N. Y. C 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-5790 








Cara Verson 
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Blackstone 


Ave., 
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radio and phonograph reproduction 
and who want to understand what 
they hear, Mrs. Skolsky presents a 


practical working method for learning 
to appreciate music”. One would like 
to believe it but it would take only a 
few random statements to shake the 
reader’s confidence in the author’s mu- 
sical knowledge, assuming even that 
she were a more professional and au- 
thoritative writer. 

Mrs. Skolsky, it seems, studied at 
the Juilliard School, taught piano and 
musical appreciation in New York 
City and for the past three years has 
successfully administered her method 
of music appreciation in Albany. Under 
the circumstances the reader is en- 
titled to be mystified when an author- 
ess with such a background instructs 
him that the way “frequently” to 
recognize a Haydn composition is “by 
the delightful effect that Haydn 
achieves with his use of passages that 
ascend and descend the scale, creat- 
ing a charming, clavier-like sound”. 
But assuming this really means some- 
thing (and likewise the sentence 
“Much of Bach’s compositions are 
suggestive of the organ”) what is one 
to say when the second theme of the 
opening movement of the Brahms vio- 
lin concerto is called the first and 
the first the second—with the the- 
matic examples given black on white, 
so there can be no mistake about it? 

However, there is little to be gained 
by impaling on pen points the errors 
of fact and judgment which crowd 
Mrs. Skolsky’s pages. Her book is 
just another of those amateurish com- 
pilations with “cultural” intent which 
American publishers never tire of un- 
loading on a glutted market. Perhaps 
the numerous diagrams, charts, an- 
alyses and themes referring to phono- 
graphic recordings of this and that 
work will contribute to such lure as 
the volume may possess for the inex- 
acting. 
SINGING MANUAL, By 

McHose and Ruth North- 
S. Crofts & Co., New 


SIGHT 
Allen I. 
up Tibbs. F. 
York, 1944. 
Every season brings forth a book 

or books about a new system of sight 

reading. Just why this subject, essen- 
tially an easy one, if begun early, 
should be the cause of so much new 
invention is difficult to understand, but 
the fact remains. The most recent 
one at hand uses “an adaptation of 
the French ‘Fixed Do’” not, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, the best of the 
established systems as the “movable 
seems the more logical. Stress is 
placed upon transposition and ability 
to use the C-clef, though just why is 
not entirely ciear as the C-clef has 
disappeared from contemporary vocal 
music and singers rarely if ever have 
to transpose at sight. The reviewer 
after many years as a choir and 
chorus singer and an adept sight- 
reader, fails to recollect a single case. 
The book contains a large and highly 
interesting lot of musical examples for 
sight-singing, gathered from many 
sources. As a text-book it is Probably 
valuable if one agrees with its hypo- 
theses. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, to supplant the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé method. H 


WAGNER AND HIS FIRST 
ELISABETH. By Hans Jachmann. 
Translated into English by M. A. 
Trechman. 64 pages. Novello and 
Company, Ltd., London, 1944. 

In 1926 there appeared in Germany 

a thin biographical monograph, “Wag- 

ner and His First Elisabeth”, by Hans 

Jachmann, son of Wagner’s niece, the 

famous singer Johanna Jachmann- 

Wagner. Recently an English trans- 

lation of it by Johanna’s daughter, Mrs. 

Trechman, was brought out in London 

by Novello and Company, Ltd., “in 

complete conformity with the author- 
ized economy standard”. The little 





voiume Makes interesting reading even 
if it now and then gives the impres- 
sion that Johanna played a more im- 
portant part in Wagner’s life than was 
actually the case. 

It is true that she created Elisabeth 
at the Dresden premiere of “Tann- 
hauser” and likewise a Valkyrie and 
a Norn at the first Bayreuth Festival, 
long after she had officially retired 
from the stage. But she was chiefly 
occupied during her relatively brief 
career with the standard Italian and 
French roles of the dramatic soprano’s 
repertoire. As Elisabeth in 1845 she 
certainly did not live up to Wagner’s 
requirements—in fact, a passage like 
the prayer in the third act gave her 
so much trouble that the composer 
found himself obliged to leave out half 





of it. Mr. Jachmann discreetly makes 

no mention of Wagner’s attempts on 

one occasion to borrow money trom 

Johanna and the sharp rebuke it 

brought him from the singer's father, 

his brother Albert. 

GREGORIAN CHANT FOR 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL. By 
Sister Mary Antonine Goodchild, 
O.P. 131 pages. Ginn and Com- 
pany. New York. 1944. 

This is an admirable text. The ma- 
terial is well presented, and although 
it is well within the comprehension of 
young students it wastes no time on 
superfluous simplifications. Wherever 
an elementary text is needed this well- 
organized little volume should prove 
very useful. S 
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Piano 


PIANO MUSIC'S EVOLUTION 
IS TRACED BY CURT SACHS 


N “The Evolution of Piano Music”, 

compiled by Curt Sachs and pub- 
lished by the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation, a survey of keyboard 
music is offered that extends from as 
early as 1350 to approximately 1770. 
But, notwithstanding these dates, Mr. 
Sachs insists in his foreword that “the 
music in this album is not ‘ancient 
music’: stale, dusty, and at best a 
curio for historically minded snobs. 
It is no more ‘ancient’ than Rem- 
brandt’s paintings or Gothic cathe- 
drals. It is music, and excellent mu- 
sic, too. It is written in the style of 
generations past, but in a spirit that 
has not changed and will never 
change, the spirit of solid workman- 
ship, pep and genius.” 

The first composition used is one of 
the earliest existing essays in key- 
board music, preserved in the British 
Museum, an old English dance called 
“Stantipes”, in which a melody writ- 
ten in mensural notation has a simple 
accompaniment in fifths, octaves and 
occasional thirds. It is followed by 
Conrad Paumann’s “Mit ganzem 
Willen” of 1452, a French “Basse 
Dance” of 1530, a pavan-like dance 
entitled “Desiderata” by Francesco 
Bendusi of 1553, a Ricercata by G. M. 
Trabacci and a “Passametzo d’Angle- 
terre” by Ammerbach. 

The English virginalists are repre- 
sented by “A Gigge” by John Bull, 
“the Liszt of his age”, Giles Farna- 
by’s “A Toye’, a Galliardo by Peter 
Philips and an anonymous ‘“Musca- 
din”, an amusing caricature of a fop. 
The expanding harpsichord music is 
illustrated by pieces by Chambonniéres, 
Louis Couperin, J. : Fischer, 
Frescobaldi and Froberger. 

Every piece has been edited by the 
compiler with minute care, two or 
three being given both in their original 
form and in modern notation. Fa- 
mous paintings in which the instru- 
ments concerned are pictured are used 
as illustrations, and entertaining ex- 
planatory notes are provided for the 
various compositions. As an example 
of their style, after describing the gal- 
liard as a bold and wanton dance, con- 
sisting entirely of leg thrusts and 
leaps, the editor comments that at the 
age of fifty-six Queen Elizabeth 
danced six or seven of such galliards 
as her morning gymnastics. 

This is, altogether, a book of un- 
common interest and value to all who 
care to know about the beginnings 
and growth of piano music. G. 





MILHAUD TWO PIANO SUITE 
A POSSIBLE ENCORE PIECE 


ESPITE its piquant harmonies 
and bravura, this suite, consist- 
ing of a scherzo, waltz and polka, 
sounds like something which Mr. Mil- 
haud dug out of a trunk. Both the 


scherzo and the polka are to be played 
at a fast tempo, which palliates to a 
degree their poverty of material and 
development, and the little two page 
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Dr. Curt Sachs 


waltz starts with a good idea, which 
gets nowhere. But there is nothing 
in this music to be compared with Mr. 
Milhaud’s_ effective “Scaramouche” 
Suite for two pianos. Brilliantly done, 
“Les Songes” might serve as an en- 
core piece. (Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc.). 
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SET OF “SEVEN ANNIVERSARIES" 
BY BERNSTEIN 
A SET of seven short piano pieces 
grouped under the name of 
“Seven Anniversaries,’ by Leonard 
Bernstein, has just been published by 
M. Whitmark & Sons. In all but two 
instances the anniversary refers to the 
birth of the individual to whom the 
piece is dedicated. Exceptions are the 
pieces for the late Nathalie Kousse- 
vitzky, wife of the Boston Symphony 
conductor, and the late Alfred Eisner, 
and these are given as “In Memoriam” 
tributes. Those whose birthdays are 
commemorated are: Aaron Copland, 
Shirley Bernstein, sister of the con- 
ductor-composer, Serge Koussevitzky, 
William Schuman and Paul Bowles. 
All of these pieces represent the 
present-day emancipation from tradi- 
tional harmonic feeling, as would be 
expected, but, far from being merely 
examples of dissonance run riot, they 
are all governed by a basic sense of 
structural balance and they are com- 
paratively continent harmonically. The 
one whose musical essence seems most 
rfeadily apparent is “For Aaron Cop- 
land,” while “For William Schuman” 
is the one most vividly suggestive of 
the subject or the subject’s style of 
activity. Lovers of the modernistic 
musical idioms will undoubtedly find 
this collection an intriguing experience. 


Chamber Music 


NEW HINDEMITH QUARTET 
IN COMPOSER'S AUTOGRAPH 
AUL HINDEMITH’S | String 
Quartet in E flat, written for the 
Budapest Quartet in the Spring of 
1943, has been issued by the Associ 
ated Music Publishers, Inc., in a fac- 
simile of the composer’s autograph. 
It is astonishing to observe how many 
qualities of the music appear in Mr. 
Hindemith’s precise and_ beautifully 
organized script. Its strength, its 
logic, its clarity and thoroughness are 
all mirrored in the notes which march 
across the pages in flawless forma- 
tion. 
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This is not to imply that the quar- 
tet is “paper music’, for there is 
much more than technical mastery in 
this score. A broad, contrapuntally 
ingenious, introduction leads to a live- 
ly second section in which the com- 
poser’s energetic fancy has full play. 
Incisive rhythms, dynamic contrasts, 
and darting, intertwining figurations 
make this a fascinating, if somewhat 


cerebral, exercise of the musical 
imagination. A_ series of eloquent 
variations follows, several of them 
richly woven, and an exuberant sec- 
tion marked “lively, gay” leads to 
the massive final movement. Upon 


first examination, this quartet does 
not seem to rival the best of its pre- 
decessors in thematic quality and in- 
tensity of effect, but it obviously calls 
for repeated hearings. The compos- 
er’s superb control of his medium is 
written large on every page. S. 


REWARDING NEW SONATA 
FOR TWO VIOLINS BY ROZSA 
SONATA for Two Violins by 
Miklés Rozsa, issued by the As- 
sociated Music Publishers, constitutes 
a substantial contribution to the ex- 
tremely limited literature in its cate- 
gory. The contemporary Hungarian 
composer’s Opus 15, it is music that 
violinists should enjoy playing to- 
gether. 

There is a folksong flavor in much 
of the material, especially in that of 
the middle movement, a Lento of a 
certain remote beauty of mood and 
atmosphere, and in the main theme of 
the final section, a scherzando move- 
ment that resolves itself into a gaily 
tripping dance. ‘The opening move- 
ment is almost equally effective. 

Although, partly because of the 
scarcity of material, violinists have 
had but little stimulus to follow the 
example of the duo-pianists, this emi- 
nently worthwhile work by Rézsa 
offers fresh encouragement to pool 
their artistic skills on occasion at any 
rate. It is imaginative and essentially 
grateful music, written by a composer 
who can handle modern idioms 
adroitly but does not hesitate to write 
along more traditional lines when it 
best suits his purpose. Bs 


Solo Voice 


NOTEWORTHY LIEDER CYCLE 
BY SILVESTRI 

NSPECTION of a Cycle of Eight 

Songs to Poems of Heinrich Heine 
by Constantin Silvestri, recently pub-’ 
lished by G. Schirmer, proves to be a 
peculiarly interesting experience in the 
discovering of the re-emergence of the 
traditional Lied style, for in his treat- 
ment of the Heine poems taken in 
hand the composer reveals a directness 
of expression, both melodically and in 
the uncovering of the essence of the 
text, that suggests devout worship at 
the shrines of Schubert and Schumann 
without actual imitiation. 

The poems used are, “What Tor- 
ture I Have Suffered” (‘Sie haben 
mich gequalet”), “Mortal, Sneer Not 
at the Devil’, “Through the Forest”, 
“Dost Thou Hate Me Then So 
Fiercely?”, “Softly, Stars on High 
Are Wandering”, “How Canst Thou 
Slumber Calmly?”, “Hill and Castle” 
and “Departing Summer”, the English 
versions being the work of Willis 
Wager, Emma Lazarus, Edgar A. 
Bowring and Charles G. Leland. 

In all of these songs there is a re- 
freshing spontaneity. Some have a 
charming lilt and most of them, pro- 
nounced beauty of line, while those 
with less claim to actual beauty have, 
at any rate, expressive significance of 
contour. At the same time, they are 
marked by a flexibility and a variety 
of rhythm not characteristic of the 
traditional Lied, and in one or two of 
them the harmonic feeling belongs un- 
mistakably to more recent. times. 





Either individually or as a cycle they 
offer program material of unusual in- 


terest. The tessitura is for a 
voice. 

Other song novelties from Schirmer 
are two by Henri Wehrmann with 
both French and English texts, “The 
Shepherd Lover” (“Sonnet d’amour” ) 
and “Love-Light in Your Eyes” 
(“Est-ce bien t’aimer?”), both of 
which have a characteristically Gal- 
lic melodic quality and grace and cla: 
ity of expression, and two also by H. 
Leopold Spitalny, “Beneath the Cuban 
Sky” and “I Mourn for Your Love” 
(“Lamento tu amor”). These, for 
which Margaret Bristol has written 
English versions of the Spanish texts 
by Fernando Ruiz del Vizo, are songs 
of contrasting mood but essentially 
Spanish in style, the characteristic 
turns of the line intensifying the 
poignancy of the “Lamento tu amor” 
“Beneath the Cuban Sky” is a haba- 
nera of infectious character both me- 
lodically and rhythmically, which will 
undoubtedly find wide favor. ( 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO 
SETS GUITERMAN, KEATS 

EW YORK, a perky, informal 
LN little poem by Arthur Guiterman, 
is mot easy to capture in musical 


rn 


terms, as one realizes when one ex- 
amines Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
setting. The abrupt rhythm is there, 


to be sure, but the banality of the 
harmony and the conventional ending 
rob the poem of its impertinent charm 
to a large degree. The voice part 
ranges from C below middle C to F 
above, and present no difficulties. 

It needs a brave heart to set a 
poem so enshrined in the affections of 
all lovers of English literature as is 
Keats’s sonnet “On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer”. No one can hold 
it against Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
for trying, but the results are scarcely 
encouraging. The majestic beauty of 
the poem, with its exquisite vowel 
sounds and subtle accents, is nowhere 
to be found in the music. Complex 
without being interesting or effective, 
the voice part ranges from middle C 
sharp to F, an octave and a half 
higher. (Delkas Music Co., Inc.). 

S. 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
For Women’s Voices, Three Parts 
(Secular): 

“Windy 
Warren. 
Christmas carol. 
Maidens”, from 
(E. C, Schirmer). 

“This Is the Day”, by Vladimir Padwa 
(Marks). 

“Shadows”, 


Weather’, by Elinor Remick 
“Once, Lon Ago”, old Bohemian 
“Chorus of Polovetzian 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” 


“A Mystery” and “Gaiety”, 
by Charles Haubiel. ‘The’ Wise _ Little 
Owl”, by Douglas Wright, Jr. “Winter”, 
by Augusta Tollefsen, arranged by Her- 
bert S. Sammond. “To a Snowflake”, by 
Augusta Tollefsen, arranged by Charles 
Haubiel (Composers Press). e 

“Plucking the Rushes’, by Dora Flick 
Flood, text from the Chinese by Arthur 
W aley (Boston Music Co.). 

“Starlit Night’, by Claude Debussy, at 
ranged by Gena Branscombe. “Prayer for 
Song”, by Gena Branscombe, second alto 
optional (Ricordi). 

“High Flight’, by Robert L. Goodale 
“Reveille’ ’ by Walter Helfer (Gray). 

“Fugitive Rhymes”, by William J. Kraft. 
“The Arkansaw Traveler’, arranged by 
Gena Branscombe (J. Fischer). 

“My Only Joy in All the World’, 16th 
century love-song, by Heinrich Isaac, ar- 
ranged by Victoria Glaser. “From _ the 
Realm of Souls Departed”, from Gluck’s 
is arranged by David Shani 


“Holiday Parade” and “Nadia’s Song”, 
by Domenico Savino (Robbins). 

“A Flower of Memory” and “Let All 
My Life Be Music”, by Charles Gilbert 
Spross (Church: Presser). 

“Wanting You”, by Sigmund Romberg. 
arr. by Douglas MacLean (Harms). 

“Up-Hill”, by W. A. Goldsworthy, 
spiritual allegory, with solo voice (C 
Fischer). 

“Valley Forge’, by Eunice Lea Ketter 
ing; “Song of Mothers’, by W. R. Voris 
“In the Day of Battle’, by Clarence Dick 
inson, with tenor or soprano solo (Gray) 

“The Crow’s Picnic’, by A. Louis Scar 


molin; “Absalom, My Son”, by Georg 
Kleinsinger, with alto or baritone sol 
(Mills). 


“Honak”, Russian dance by Mussorgsk 
and “Open Thy Heart’’, by Bizet, arr. | 
Henri Elkan (Elkan-Vogel). 

“Early One Morning’, English folksong 
arr. by J. A. Fitzgerald; ‘“‘As Torrents i: 
Summer”, from “King Olaf’, by Edwar 
Elgar (E. C. Schirmer). 
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N fitting tribute to the late Sergei 

Rachmaninoff, Victor has issued 
the great Russian composer-pianist’s 
Fourth Concerto in G Minor with 
the composer at the piano, accom- 
panied by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy (DM 972, 4 discs). 

The Fourth Concerto, less frequent- 
ly played, hence, less popular than 
its predecessors, was completed in 
1926 and represents Rachmaninoff’s 
final word in the concerto form. 
Though widely separated in years, the 
concertos are not greatly different in 
feeling or in manner of construction. 
The Fourth, like the others, is grave- 
ly lyrical; it is never showy in a 
purely decorative sense, and it em- 
bodies that dignity and nobility of 
contemplation which Tchaikovsky 
never quite attained. 

Since Rachmaninoff himself is 
heard in this recording, there can be 
no question of interpretation. Its 
principal characteristics are breadth 
of line, absence of hurry even in the 
rapid passages and, of course, per- 
fection of manual technique. The 
slow movement is marked by a 
wrapt serenity of expression which 
makes it one of the most philosophical 
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utterances in the Rachmaninoff vo- 
cabulary. 
JEHUDI MENUHIN joins his 
former teacher, Georges Enesco, 
in a performance of the rarely heard 
Double Concerto in D Minor of Bach 
in Victor Album DM 932 (2 discs). 
The recording, made in Europe, with 
an undesignated orchestra conduct- 
ed by Pierre Monteux, is a generally 
satisfactory one, although there is a 
tendency toward coldly intellectual 
interpretation and a thin tone. As 
usual with Bach, the slow movement 
—Largo ma non tanto, in this case— 
is the most emotional of the three 
and thus the most grateful to the 
players and the most interesting to 
the non-professional listener for 
whom the tremendous technical de- 
mands of the fast movements may not 
hold so much significance. 


Single 12-inch discs (Victor Red Seal): 
“Navarra” by Albeniz and Brahms’s 
Ballade in G Minor, Op. 118, No. 3. 
Both ably played by Artur Rubin- 
stein. The first is in an elaborate spe- 
cial arrangement by Mr. Rubinstein. 
“Voices of Spring,” by Johann 
Strauss and a Waltz by Weber, ar- 
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press in November) 


RACHMANINOFF 


SYMPHONIC DANCES, Op. 45 arranged for 2 pianos—4 hands 
RAPSODIE On a Theme of Paganini arranged for 2 pianos—4 hands 
CONCERTO No. 4 arranged for 2 pianos—4 hands (revised edition off 


RACHMANINOFF ALBUM for 2 pianos—4 hands contains entire 
CONCERTO No. 2, WALTZ AND ROMANCE from Suite Op. 17, and 
PRELUDE in C# minor, all arranged by the composer 
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PRELUDIO, GAVOTTE AND GIGUE from Partita E Major for Violin 
—Bach arranged as piano solo titled SUITE IN E Major 
LULLABY—T7schaikowsky arranged as piano solo 
LILACS—arranged as piano solo by the composer 
See these and other Rachmaninoff works at your favorite music store. 
Circulars sent upon request. 
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aranged by Arcady Dubensky, played 


Pardavé’s “The 
from the film, “Cabal- 
Imperio,” both sung in 
Spanish by Miliza Korjus, recorded 
in Mexico with the Victor Concert 
Orchestra conducted by Ernest Roe- 
mer. Both are recording triumphs for 
Miss Korjus. 
_ Triple Fugue in E Flat (St. Ann), 
in the Widor-Schweitzer edition, 
played rather lugubriously by the late 
Joseph Bonnet on the Hammond 
Museum Organ, Gloucester, Mass. 
“Song in My Heart” from Oscar 
Straus’s “The Chocolate Soldier” and 
“Once to Every Heart” from Rom- 
berg’s “Blossom Time,” two undistin- 
guished melodies from operettas that 
contain better, sung by John Charles 
Thomas accompanied by the Victor 
Concert Orchestra conducted by Frank 
Tours. 
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THE INCARNATE WORD 


A New Pageant for Christmas 
by Robt. Elmore & Robt. Reed 


EIGHTY THIS MONTH 


A Drawing of Alexander Gretchaninoff 
by M. Dobujinski. The Composer's 80th 
Birthday on Oct. 25 Will Be Celebrated 
by a Concert in Moscow. Ths pageant for soprano 
WHMNAHEHN ERNMENT and baritone soloists, nar- 
rator, mixed choir, and organ 
accompaniment was written 
for choirs of ability. The nar- 
rator describes the story in 
Biblical language. Soloists, 
choir, and organist furnish the 
musical background, while 
performing characters fulfill 
the dramatic action. 
Price $1.09 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. | 
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in traditional style by the Indianapolis 
Symphony conducted by Fabien Se- 
vitzky. 

“Batuque” by Oscar Fernandez and 
Mary Howe's “Stars,” the latter a 
particularly charming bit of impres- 
sionistic writing, played by the Na- 
tional Symphony conducted by Hans 
Kindler. 

Partita, No. 3 for unaccompanied 
violin by Bach, brilliantly transcribed 
for piano by Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
played by him. 

“Mein Herr Marquis,” laughing 
song from J. Strauss’s “Die Fleder- _ 

















“Amazingly beautiful words and music” 
—Life Magazine 


| WONDER AS I WANDER 


Appalachian Carol adapted and arranged by John Jacob Niles 
and Lewis Henry Horton 


High or Low Voice, 50 cents 


Obtainable at your local dealer’s, or from 


3 East 43rd Street GSCHIRM> New York 17, N. Y. 




















FAVORITE WORKS 


FROM THE PEN OF HARRIET WARE 


Songs: 

BOAT SONG (High, d-g; Medium, c-F; Low, a-D).................... $0.60 
THE CALL OF RADWA (Soprano, C-a).......... ccc ccc c cc ccc ccc ceueee 75 
HINDU SLUMBER SONG (High, c-a flat; Low, a-F).................. 50 
HOW DO I LOVE THEE (High, E flat-a; Low, c-e)................... .60 
MAMMY’S SONG (High, E flat-a flat; Low, c-F).............0ccccuees .60 
Piano Solos: 

A SONG OF THE SEA. Tone poem in bravura style................ .70 
THE WHITE MOTH. Graceful easy recital number.................. 40 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA |, PA. 

















MODERN PIANO SOLO WORKS 


GUARNIERI 
O Cavalinho de Perna Quebrada 
(The Little Horse with the Broken Leg)........ $ .40 


MILHAUD-SCHMITZ 


Saudades do Brazil—selected 
L Leme 
< Ipanema 














-50 
50 


FOR THE FINEST IN MUSIC ASK FOR OUR CATALOGS 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 WEST 45th STREET e NEW YORK 
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Centenary of Waltz King’s Debut 


Recalling the Furor Created 
by the First Appearance of 
Johann Strauss, II, at Dom- 
mayer’s 


By Davin EWEN 


T was 100 years ago, on Oct. 
] 15, 1844, that a debut took place 

which not only created light- 
music history, but which changed 
the course of light music perma- 
nently. But for that debut, the 
Viennese waltz and operetta (and 
that entire repertoire of light music 
everywhere which was inspired by 
them) would have been poorer, in- 
deed. For it was one hundred years 
ago that 19-year-old Johann 
Strauss, the Second, emerged in 
Vienna’s cafés as a Kapellmeister, 
and with that performance began a 
half-century reign as waltz-king. 

It was not only a momentous de- 
but but a dramatic one. Through- 
out Vienna it was well-known that 
Johann’s father, the first Johann 
Strauss (also a waltz-king) had de- 
serted his family some years ear- 
lier ; that the father had discouraged 
the boy’s musical education, then 
openly forebade him to pursue a 
career as café-house musician. To 
Vienna, therefore, it appeared that 
young Johann’s attempt to compete 
against his own father was in the 
nature of a defiant gesture of a vic- 
timized son against a sinful father. 
Vienna had had musical rivalries 
before—but never one like this. 
Father against son! Strauss against 
Strauss ! 

When Father Strauss heard ru- 
mors that his son was assembling 
an orehestra of his own in order to 
make his debut as a café-house con- 
ductor, his sent his crony, Hirsch, 
to frustrate the effort. One by one, 
the leading cafés of Vienna were 
visited by the indefatigable Hirsch; 
one by one—because the elder 
Strauss was not a man _ without 
influence — these cafés were per- 
suaded to close their doors to the 
young man. Only one café-house 
owner was deaf to Hirsch’s per- 
suasions. Dommayer, proprietor 
of a popular and fashionable Casino 
in Hietzing, immediately recog- 
nized what a strategic stroke it 
would be for him to feature young 
Johann’s debut. He knew the pub- 
licity value of a rivalry between 
son and father. He realized that 
Johann and his orchestra could at- 
tract half the city to his Casino. 


And so—Hirsch notwithstand- 
ing—the billboards of Vienna soon 
announced a momentous musical 
event: 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Inyitation to a Soirée Dansante 
uesday, October 15, 1844 
at DOMMAYER’S CASINO 
IN HIETZING 
JOHANN STRAUSS (SON) 
will have the honor of direct- 
ing his own orchestra for the 
first time, and begs the favor of 
the public. In addition to vari- 
ous overtures and opera pieces, 
he will perform 
Several of His Own 
Compositions 


Price of tickets—in advance, 30 
kronen; at the door, 50 kronen 
Begins at 6 o’clock 
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The announcement burst like a 
bombshell in Vienna. Tongues 
buzzed; mewspapers commented. 


Some saw in the debut an impudent 
attempt on the part of the son to 
usurp his father’s hitherto unas- 
sailable position in Vienna’s cafés. 
Others, remembering that the father 
had abandoned his family, were for 
the boy. 

All Vienna, it seemed, made way 
for Hietzing on Oct. 15. The po- 
lice had to be called to establish 
order outside the Casino a half-hour 
before the performance, while in- 
side it was so crowded that (as one 
Viennese journal reported) “it was 
more difficult to get a table than a 
seat in the English House of 
Lords”. Friends and foe were 
there—those who prayed for Jo- 
hann’s success and those who 
hoped for his defeat. Father Strauss 
did not come, but he sent his two 
closest friends— Haslinger and 
Hirsch—to create a disturbance and 
convert the debut into a fiasco. 


Proved a Worthy Son 


Finally, young Johann leaped up- 
on the platform, violin and bow in 
hand, to take his place in front of 
his orchestra. Young, graceful, 
handsome, he appeared obviously 
the son of his father, though the 
lines of his face were softer, the 
skin lighter, and the eyes more 
poetic and less intense. The violin 
bow was raised. The orchestra 
played Auber’s overture to “La 
Muette de Portici”. “Now he 
swings the bow, now he strikes up”, 
as one Viennese critic described Jo- 
hann. “An electric current runs 
through us, from top to toe. The 
man sparkles like a galvanic bat- 
tery, and the cry resounds: ‘This 
is a worthy son of the father !’” 

But the audience would not com- 
mit itself until the young conductor 
had played a waltz, an original 
waltz—the true touchstone of any 
café-house Kapellmeister. Johann 
played “Die Gunstwerber”. A riot 
of enthusiasm followed, and Johann 
was compelled to repeat that set of 
waltzes three times. Other original 
waltzes followed, as the acclaim of 
the Casino public rose in an ever- 
increasing crescendo. ‘“Sinnge- 


Right, Dommayer's 

Casino, Scene of the 

Triumph of the Young- 

er Strauss Over the 

Opposition of His 
Father 


dichte” he had to repeat 19 times! 
Polkas and quadrilles—some of 
them Johann’s own — _ followed. 
Finally, there came a waltz, the 
strains of which were not unfamiliar 
to the Viennese. It was the 
“Lorelei-Rheinklange”, one of the 
masterpieces of Father Strauss. To 
sentimental Viennese such a touch- 
ing gesture by a son to his father 
could not fail to bring tears. Hirsch 
looked at Haslinger; both of them 
had moist eyes. They did not speak 
to each other, yet each one sensed 
what they had to do. They rushed 
to the platform, not to create a 
disturbance, but to lift Johann on 
their shoulders and carry him in 
triumph through the Casino, as the 
public went wild with enthusiasm. 

“Ah, these Viennese”, wrote the 
editor of The Wanderer. “Exactly 
as they were ten years ago. A new 
waltz player, a piece of world his- 
tory!” Then he added: “Good 
night, Lanner! Good evening, 
Father Strauss! Good morning, 
Son Strauss !” 


New Waltz King Acclaimed 


There was no question in Vienna 
but that a new and greater Strauss 
had arisen, a new waltz-king ready 
to begin his own magnificent reign. 
How fruitful a reign it was destined 
to be, not even the most enthusias- 
tic admirer could have possibly 
foreseen that night. Fifty years of 
continual music-making in which 
Johann Strauss stood alone and un- 
equalled, the darling not only of 
Vienna but of the entire world; 





Above, a Cartoon of Strauss Fiddling, 

While Warring Politicians Reconcile 

Their Differences. Left, The Waltz King 
Conducting His Orchestra 





fifty years af waltz-composing that 
yielded a storehouse of treasures 
that the world was never to tire of. 
And with these waltzes, operettas 
that created a tradition and 
launched an era! A hundred years 
after a timid boy made his debut in 
a Viennese café-house, he is an im- 
mortal. He is an immortal in spite 
of the fact that he wrote popular 
music for the Viennese masses. And 
he is immortal because, though he 
strove for popularity, he had the 
genius to achieve greatness. 





Orchestras Observe 
Schonberg Birthday 


The seventieth birthday of Arnold 
Schénberg will be celebrated by most 
of the major orchestras this season. 
A feature of the celebration will be 
performances of Mr. Schénberg’s new- 
est compositions. There will be two 
world premieres : the Theme and Vari- 
ations for Orchestra will be given by 
the Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky late in October, and the 
Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte for re- 
citer, string orchestra and piano will 
be performed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Artur Rod- 
zinski with Mack Harrell as soloist 
on Nov. 23, 24 and 26. 

These and other recent works havi 
also been scheduled for performance 
by the New York City Symphony 
the Kansas City Symphony and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. Other con 
ductors planning to perform Mr 
Schénberg’s compositions are Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Eugene Goossens, Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, Karl Krueger an 
Alfred Wallenstein. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















An Urgent Reminder 


Although February 1945 is more than three months away, time passes rapidly and work 
on the 1945 edition of the MUSICAL AMERICA ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE has already 
begun. Conditions throughout the entire publishing industry present so many limitations and 





obstacles, that only with much additional time and complete cooperation can mechanical 
schedules be met. 


In compiling, planning and illustrating the vast amount of editorial and advertising ma- 
terial that appears in the ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE, much time must be allowed the print- 
ers, engravers and service firms in order to get the best results possible. Shortages of paper, 
metal, inks and labor have brought about an unimaginable slowness in the handling of this 
material. As a result, we are now obliged to rearrange our schedules to conform with the 
much slowed-down tempo of our service firms. In short, this means that where preparation 
of an item formerly consumed two days, four days are now necessary. 


With the new season well under way, America is about to enter into one of its greatest 
music eras. As activities in every branch of music continue to increase, the scope and thor- 
oughness of the 1945 ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE will also mount. The vital information and 
service the SPECIAL ISSUE has been offering for the past 37 years are in greater demand 
than ever before. (Within one month after the 1944 edition was issued our supply of copies 
was exhausted. Since that time we have been receiving reservations daily for the 1945 edition. 
Only our supply of paper will determine whether or not all orders will be filled.) 


Because of the extreme importance of being represented in the advertising columns of 
the 1945 edition of the MUSICAL AMERICA ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE, to be published 
in FEBRUARY, we sincerely urge that you send in your space reservation at once! Advertis- 
ing copy should be in our hands at the earliest possible moment. In order that sufficient 
time is allowed for planning your display and making plates, we would appreciate your 
cooperation in assisting us to meet rigid war time schedules. 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE AT ONCE! 


= 





Send Your Copy and Layout Without Delay to: 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


STEINWAY BUILDING, 113 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE /| 
Is The Greatest Prestige Builder in Music! 























Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


Among the vocalists, instrumentalists and group 
attractions available for 1944-1945, the following 
are indicative of the increased bookings artists 
under this management are enjoying this season: 


STRAWBRIDGE BALLET 


Nov.-Dec., 1944 — New York, Conn., N. J., Penna., N. H., Mass. 

January, 1945 — Southeastern seaboard states including Virginia, N. C., S. C., Flor- 
ida, Alabama. 

February, 1945 — Mid-western States, including Michigan, Indiana, Ill., Wisconsin, 
Minn., Kansas, Colorado. 

March, 1945 —Northwestern States, including Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Washington, Oregon. 

April, 1945 — West Coast, Southwestern, Mid-Western states, including Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Western Penna., back 
to New York. 


HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 








October, 1944 — New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Conn. 


November, 1944 — Penna.., Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, S. D., Ohio, Utah, Ore- 
gon and Washington, back to Toronto, Canada. 


Jan.-Feb., 1945 — Virginia, Tenn., N. C., Missouri, Tenn., lowa, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Penna., New York, back to Toronto. 


IONIAN QUARTET 





October, 1944 — New York, Virginia, Tenn., Georgia, N. C., S. C., Alabama, Miss., 


Texas. 
November, 1944 — Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, lowa, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Penna., back to New York. 


March, 1945 — New York, Ohio, Minn., Wisc., N.D., S. D., Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, direct back to New York. 


For complete artists list, terms and dates, address 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT WILLARD MATTHEWS 
Gordon Russell, Associate 333 East 43rd Street, New York City 





